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Art. I.—THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL. 


A TRULY important document, which well deserves, as it 
solemnly challenges, the most serious attention of the whole 
Christian world, This, whether we agree with the teaching 
contained in it or not; since im either case, it is not to be dis- 
puted that the subject with which it is concerned is of the 


most momentous interest for the universal Christian life, 
which, if Christianity be of God, means nothing less than the life 
and well-being of the world in the broadest view. In this 
light the encyclical is emphatically a tract for the times. It 
addresses itself to the inmost need and profoundest problem of 
the age. It has a voice for Protestants no less than for Roman 
Catholics. A voice not to be followed blindly, of course, but a 
voice at the same time not to be turned away from with wilfully 
closed ears, as if, comifig from a pope, it could have no mean- 
ing except for Roman Catholics. The subject of it, is what we 
are concerned with; what all the great questions of the age, 
secular or religious, are concerned with; and that subject, 
whatever may be thought of the papal judgment in regard to 
it, we can have no right to regard with indifference. If the 
papal judgment be wrong, it is only so much the more important 
that the intelligence and conscience of the Christian world 
should be put upon the task of finding what may be taken as a 
true — to the question, about which the infallibility = the 
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encyclical is held to be at fault. In such a case, that only can 
deserve to be considered true Protestantism, or a true and 
right method of antagonizing Romanism. Where instead of 
this, however, we have the whole subject of the encyclical ig- 
nored or waived aside as if it belonged to the pope’s brain 
only, and were not something for anti-papists to trouble them- 
selves about one way or another, can we hesitate to pronounce 
such Protestantism utterly unworthy of its name? It belongs 
to the camp of antichrist. It is treason to our Lord under the 
show of zeal for his cause. 

I do not propose, in the present article, anything like a 
formal review or criticism of the papal document. My object 
is simply to use it as an occasion, or general text, for some ob- 
servations, more or less loosely thrown together, on the vast 
and difficult theme to which the document is devoted; more 
from the desire of exciting and stimulating thought (with 
morally honest thinkers), than from the expectation of bringing 
what I have to say into the form of any final and fully 
rounded result, 

I. 

And here, first of all, our attention is challenged to the 
question whether or not there is to be discerned in the encycli- 
cal any departure from the previous teaching of the Roman 
Church on the great subject with which it is employed. That 
subject is the much vexed question of the age, the relation of 
human reason to divine revelation, which, in other words, 
means the relation of science and philésophy to religion and 
faith. In the famous syllabus of Pius IX. we have this settled 
for the Roman Church (as it might seem once for all), in terms 
which have been taken to mean open war against all modern 
culture. But in the encyclical of Leo XIII., some have sup- 
posed themselves able to read between the lines at least, if not 
openly, a more liberal spirit, the beginning indeed of a 
gentle inoculation with the reigning genius of the age, which 
may be expected in due course of time to turn the syllabus, and 
all it represents, into quiet obsolescence. 
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Is there any ground for this imagination? Roman Catho- 
lics of course treat it with derision as an idle dream, in which 
the thought is fathered by the wish. And to my mind, I con- 
fess, they appear to be right. The notion with some would 
seem to be that the syllabus came out as a sweeping condemna- 
tion of the use of reason in every form, while the encyclical 
is a plea for the use of it, under safe guidance, such as the 
philosophy of the angelic doctor Thomas Aquinas. But 
surely this is a great mistake. If one pope, looking in one di- 
rection, lays all emphasis for the moment on one side of his 
subject, it does not follow that another pope laying full emphasis 
on the opposite side of the same subject, should be considered out 
of harmony and agreement with the first. It is simply in that 
case a difference at most like that between the holy apostles, St. 
James and St. Paul, in regard to the doctrine of justification. 
It resolves itself into a mere amphibology of terms. 

There is only too much force in the following indignant pro- 
test of the American Catholic Quarterly on this point: 

“ There is not a single word in the syllabus of Pius IX. (for 
this is what is referred to) that can be tortured into condemna- 
tion, or even the faintest shadow of censure, of human reason, 
its legitimate rights, or its correct use. If it does, let it be 
produced. It does not breathe on this matter a single syllable 
which every right-minded Protestant, who has not parted com- 
pany with his former belief in revealed religion and Christianity, 
would not cheerfully subscribe to. It condemns only those who 
do not use reason, but abuse it; those who lift it out of its 
proper sphere; who make of it a judge of the mysteries of 
Christian faith; who contend that theological must be dis- 
cussed in the same way as natural science; and finally, (not to 
enumerate them all), whe are bold enough to say that philosophy 
must be treated without any reference to supernatural revela- 
tion. As if the speculation of any philosopher, had he even 
the mental calibre of an Aristotle, an Augustine, or an Aquinas, 
could possibly be true when in open contradiction with God’s 
revealed Word. It is these mon who trample on the mysteries, 
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miracles, and teachings of the Old and New Testaments, who 
insult and blaspheme God and his revelation, in the name of 
reason, that Pius IX. condemned in the syllabus. And we 
should like to be told when or where they have ever found 
favor and approval at the hands of the present pontiff? Not 
in the present encyclical surely, in which, like Pius [X., he 
teaches explicitly that reason must know her place and keep 
it, nor venture beyond her depth. Her duty, and it should be 
her highest boast, is to be the handmaid and follower (ancilla 
et pedisequa) of theology and revelation. She must never have 
the presumption to withdraw herself from the control of divine 
authority (non ita tamen, ut auctoritati divine sese audacter 
subtrahere videatur). Let her remember that it is trampling 
alike on faith and reason to accept as true any conclusion 
which is opposed to revealed doctrine (st conclusionem ali- 
quam amplectatur quam revelate doctrine repugnare intel- 
lexerit). In the next paragraph he scouts, not only as a 
fallacy, but as the height of folly and ingratitude, the notion 
(already condemned in the syllabus) that human intelligence 
loses its dignity, and becomes fettered and enslaved by subject- 
ing itself to divine authority. All this is, or ought to be, so well 
and widely known that it is a pity and a shame that we have 
here to repeat it.”’ | 
II. 

This is so true and so well spoken, that it gives me 
pleasure here to quote it. And it is gratifying especially to 
find that the writer, in resenting what he considers a wrong 
done to the orthodoxy of his own church, has kindness and 
honesty enough at the same time to be just toward the Pro- 
testant church ; distinguishing, as he does, between such as 
are Protestants in the way of infidel negation only and such as 
are Protestants in the way of believing affirmation. On this 
matter of faith and science, the absolute supremacy of the 
supernatural in revelation over all natural science and reason, 
which is claimed to be the soul of the syllabus, there is 
not in it, he tells us, “‘a breath of doctrine which any right- 
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minded Protestant, who has not parted company with his 
former belief in revealed religion and Christianity, would not 
cheerfully subscribe to.” Only those who trample under foot the 
mysteries, miracles, and teachings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in the name of Protestantism, are to be thought of as 
falling under its condemnation. Here is a distinction indeed 
of the very highest importance. There are in fact these two 
orders of opposition to the Roman Catholic system of belief, 
more or less confounded in the world under the general name 
of Protestantism, but wide apart as the poles in their inward 
life; for the difference is in truth nothing less than that be- 
tween faith in Christ as the Son of the Living God and the 
want of all such faith. There is a natural disposition, of 
course, with Romanism in its fanatical extreme not to see or 
acknowledge this distinction, in order to make its battle with 
Protestantism more easy. And then again there is a disposi- 
tion also with the unbelieving side of Protestantism, so called, 
(always vastly in excess of its believing side), to disown the 
distinction in the same way; as finding it easier to fight all 
supernaturalism, under the name of Rome, than to encounter 
any part of it outside of Rome. Between these two mutually 
hostile forces, the cause of true Christianity is sorely tried at 
the present day ; and all may see, of what vast consequence it 
is that there should be no confusion here, even for a moment, 
between the two forms of Protestantism just mentioned, be- 
cause of their seeming to move under a common banner against 
Romanism. That should have no power to obscure or blot out 
their deep radical dissimilitude. The one form is none the less 
of Belial, while the other is of Christ; and the banners under 
which they move, therefore, are in no sense one, but as di- 
ametrically opposed indeed one to the other as heaven and hell. 

All true Protestants then must deprecate the tendency of the 
age to turn the idea of Protestantism into the notion of mere 
emancipation from the bondage of the supernatural, supposed 
to be represented by the Church of Rome. Those are no true 
Protestants, that is, no true Protestant Christians, who are for- 
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ever,ready to make common cause with science and philosophy, 
or with the cry of human freedom and human reason, just be- 
cause these forces affect to be something greater than religion 
in the Roman form, or in any other form claiming to represent 
the supernatural in the same or any similar way. Such helpers 
do but destroy what they pretend to uphold and defend. They 
are enemies of Christ in the house of his friends. Their help 
in such form is an offence to be resented and abhorred as some- 
thing worse than the tyranny of Rome itself. 

And therefore it is, as I have said, that I hold it something 
worthy of notice and thankful acknowledgment, when on the side 
of the Roman Catholic Church is found, as in the case immedi- 
ately before us, both the ability and the will to distinguish be- 
tween these two kinds of Protestantism, in such sort as to bring 
the one within the general range of Christianity while the other 
is rightly excluded from it altogether. 


Ill. 


And is there not much indeed on the better side of both 
these great orders of Christian faith and life, the Roman Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant, which at this time especially calls 
for mutual recognition as necessary to the full solid strength of 
both in their common conflict with the powers of evil? If there 
are deadly errors in Romanism, they should not blind us to its 
great truths, If there are fearful perils in Protestantism, that 
is no reason surely for refusing to own in it what is good. 
Only the least earnest and true on either side can have pleasure 
in such hostile judgment. Where the Christian life runs 
deepest, there will be the largest sense at the same time for the 
things that belong to the unity, harmony and peace of this life, 
as of vastly more account than the things that have to do only 
with its jarring discords. And who will say, that in the case 
before us the points of accord, when we go deep enough to un- 
derstand them, are not more in number and of vastly greater 
moment than the points of discord? It is only with the 
outward ultraists on both sides, who make all of the letter 
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and nothing of the spirit, that it can ever seem to be other- 
wise. 

Let any one cast his eye, for example, over the heads 
and topics of the summa theologica of Thomas Aquinas, so ar- 
dently commended in the encyclical of Leo XIII., and he may 
well be surprised to find how little of it, after all, is exclusively 
and polemically Romanist; and by how far the greatest and 
most important part of the whole of it must be considered the 
rightful heritage also of all true Protestant orthodoxy; to such 
extent, even, that without it this orthodoxy must be counted 
no better than a wholesale defection from God to the devil. 
Only see how the articles run: On God; on the Trinity; on 
the works of God; on angels; on the natural creation; on 
heaven; on divine providence; and so on, in such form and 
style throughout that the whole, with only slight qualifications 
here and there, might be taught in Protestant schools, or 
preached from Protestant pulpits with almost no sense whatever 
of any serious discrepancy from the voices of these schools and 
pulpits heard in their own proper speech. They may be heard, 
it is true, and are too often heard, as we know, in the use of a 
widely different speech; a self-styled evangelical speech, of 
their.own invention ; and then, of course the case will be dif- 
ferent. But when it comes to that they have but cut them- 
selves off in truth from the living communion of God’s people. 
They belong not to believing Protestantism, at all, but to Pro- 
testantism used as a cloak simply to cover the hideousness of 
general unbelief. 

And just here it is that we come, in the end, to the last and 
deepest ground from which to estimate the full significance of 
the point here urged, namely, that the unity and common char- 
acter of the Roman Catholic and Protestant forms of Christiani- 
ty, in their genuine life, is something of immeasurably more con- 
sideration than all their antagonisms and discords. The truth 
of this is to be found in a great many other articles of com- 
munion, doctrine, and faith; but that which is fundamental to 
ll these other articles, is the idea of DIVINE REVELATION, trans- 
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cending the universal life of the natural world; and in this, of 
itself, therefore, we have at once a bond of believing fellow- 
ship, which, with all right-minded Christians, should amount to 
more with us in the interest of Christian union than a thousand 
cords of infidel attraction, drawing us away from this in the 
interest of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

IV. 

There is no good reason, then, why any Protestants should be 
offended with the encyclical of Leo XIII., or refuse to take in- 
terest in it, as belonging to an order of religion different from 
their own. On the contrary, there is every reason why all 
Protestants, worthy of the Christian name, should regard it with 
favor, since whatever evil they may hold to be in Romanism 
and the pope, in other respects, here, at least, they find the 
whole force of the Roman system put forth in favor of what 
they themselves hold to be the pillar and ground of the Christian 
religion. For are not all the cardinal doctrines of Protestant- 
ism, making up together what St. Paul calls the “ mystery of 
godliness,” comprehended in this first article, ‘God manifest 
in the flesh ;’ whereby the whole Gospel of man’s redemption 
and salvation is lifted high above the plane of the natural world 
in every view, and made to be a strictly new supernatural cre- 
ation; which, being thus from above, can owe nothing of its ex- 
istence to the powers of nature as such, but must be regarded 
as drawing its entire substantive being throughout from God, 
and from God only? And is not just this what the encyclical 
lays itself out to affirm and enforce from beginning toend? Its 
view of the way in which the supernatural side of Christianity 
should be maintained, may not just be ours, but the first and 
main thing here is the affirmation itself of the actual presence 
of the supernatural in Christianity, in the face of the enemy 
rising against it at this time, as an overwhelming flood, in the 
form of general skepticism and infidel negation. And who will 
say that, so far as this goes, at least, the voice from the Vati- 
can is not entitled to the sympathy of the whole Christian 
world? Must I close my ears to it as a Protestant because it 
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is not spoken from my standpoint; or sneer it aside with that 
most pitiful imbecility, “ Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?” 

No! a thousand times no. In the presence of the rampant 
materialism, naturalism, atheism and diabolism of the age, as 
true and not false Protestants, we will not do that. We will 
not go with these bad powers against the pope, or against 
Thomas Aquinas. So far as the issue stands in that shape, we 
will join hands, rather, with the pope, and thank God for the 
use he is pleased to make of so eminent a witness, as an instru- 
ment in the service of his kingdom. 

On the general relation of faith to reason, where shall we 
look for anything sounder or more worthy of regard than the 
following statement ? 

** We know full well that there are some who, extolling be- 
yond due bounds the faculties of human nature, contend that 
the human intelligence, when it has once become subject to di- 
vine authority, falls from its native dignity, and, as under a sort 
of servile yoke, is then much held back, and hindered from at- 
taining to the full measure of truth and excellence. But this 
is complete error and delusion ; and must mean in the end that 
men should, with supreme folly and ingratitude, refuse all 
higher truths, and of their own accord reject the divine gift of 
faith, from which, even in civil life, have been derived the 
springs of all good. For, as the human mind is enclosed with- 
in fixed and very narrow bounds, it is prone to manifold 
errors, and liable to ignorance in many things. On the con- 
trary, the Christian faith, resting as it does on the authority of 
God, is the most sure teacher of the truth; and he that follows 
it is neither drawn into the snares of error, nor tossed on the 
waves of uncertain opinion. Wherefore, those who join the 
study of philosophy with obedience to the Christian faith phi- 
losophize well, because the splendor of the divine truths received 
in the mind aids the intelligence itself; not only not detracting 
anything from its dignity, but adding much indeed, to its no- 
bility, acumen and vigor. When such persons devote their 
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minds to the refutation of opinions contrary to faith, and the 
proof of such as agree with faith, they employ reason aright 
and with great use; for in the former case they detect the 
causes of error, and expose the weakness of the arguments used 
in its support; while in the latter case they master the force 
of the reasons by which the truth may be solidly demonstrated 
so as to carry persuasion to thoughtful minds. If any one can 
deny that such study and exercise must tend to improve the 
resources and faculties of the mind, he must hold absurdly that 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood has nothing to do 
with mental culture. With good right, therefore, the Vatican 
council notices the excellent benefits which reason owes to faith, 
in these words: ‘ Faith frees and guards reason from errors, 
and furnishes it with manifold knowledge. And therefore, 
man, if he would be wise, must not quarrel with faith as being 
hostile to reason and natural truths, but rather give due thanks 
unto God, and rejoice greatly, that among so many causes of 
ignorance, and in the midst of such billows of error, has arisen 
upon him the most holy light of faith, which like a friendly 
star, points him, with no fear of going astray, to the haven of 
truth.” 

So the pope speaks on this great subject of reason and faith; 
and who will say that his words are not in themselves wise and 
good, and such as become in every way the high ecclesiastical 
office from which they proceed? Had any General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, or the bishops of the Anglican 
Church, or the chief powers of the Methodist Church, spoken 
in the same way, we should have felt that it was all right; we 
should have thanked them for their brave and timely words. 
And why should the testimony not be considered at least equally 
opportune coming from the Roman Church? 

v. 

For, beyond all question, the state of the Christian world is 
such as to call at this time for just such solemn interpellation. 
The case is put strongly on the Romanist side by the Ameri- 
can Catholic Review, which refers all the evils of the age to the 
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exaltation of Pagan reason and philosophy, above the old sys- 
tem of the Catholic schools. Hence “ pyrrhonism, empiricism, 
materialism, idealism, have appeared on the scene, each boasting 
in its turn, after the fashion Of quack-salvers, that it was the 
only sovereign remedy for intellects that had lost their way in 
searching after the truth.” All these well-nigh swallowed up 
now, we are told, by deism, pantheism, pessimism, nihilism, and 
other high-sounding names, which only disguise what in plain 
speech is called atheism, all true idea of God being resolved, in 
fact, into mere humanism, or naturalism, or blind agnosticism. 
The idea of a personal, living God, these philosophers hold to 
be absurd ; and as one of them plainly says, “the worst hin- 
derance to human perfectibility.” In the language of another, . 
(Professor Marre), “ Belief in God is the cause of all our s0- 
cial misery ; the road to happiness is atheism. No safety on 
earth as long as man holds on by a thread to heaven. Man 
must be taught that there is no other God but himself. He is 
the supreme being, and the most real entity.” Thus, what 
“the fool” of Scripture is represented as saying only in his 
secret heart, Vo God, (Ps. xiv. 1,) is now fearlessly proclaimed 
by scores and hundreds of teachers, who pass for philosophers 
and men of superior intelligence. And this, not only in the 
professor’s chair, or in learned treatises written only for scho- 
lars, but in newspapers, pamphlets, tracts, and writings designed 
for circulation amongst all, even the lowest classes. ‘‘ Not a 
month has passed,” the writer adds, “ since Garibaldi, the hon- 
ored guest of British princes anid nobles, the idol of the Ameri- 
can Protestant world, wrote a letter addressed to a brother 
atheist, Cairoli, in. which he repeats that the idea of God is ‘a 
falsehood,’ and that it was not God who created man, but 
man who created God. And the saddest reflection of all, show- 
ing how unbelief has crept into the hearts of so-called Chris- 
tians, is that this horrid blasphemy will not lose him the ad- 
miration, reverence and affection of even one of his anti-Catho- 
lic worshipers, who claim the name of Christians, either in 
England or America.” 
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To fill out the picture still further on the Romanist side, I 
add to it another severe pencil stroke from the hand of a Jesuit 
father, the Rev. Edward I. Devitt, in an article published not 
long since in the New York Independent. 

“* Why are the times,” he says, “‘so sadly out of joint? The 
deadly struggle which is going on in every land is the offspring 
of misused philosophy. Idealism and materialism have per- 
verted man’s wisdom ; for although they spring from sources 
wide apart, yet they flow to the same outlet, and from them 
ethics and political economy borrow the baleful principles of 
disorder and ruin, and from both they imbibe the virus which 
poisons the body politic. Where materialism flourishes, God 
‘is not acknowledged, nor the immortality of the soul, nor an 
after-life, nor the intrinsic morality of human actions; nor an 
eternal sanction for good and evil done. Hence, utility is the 
only standard; rectitude must give way to that which is pleas- 
ing; might is right—the law of the stronger prevails. Where 
idealism has fixed its seat man is his own God; human reason 
and conscience admit no superior ; objective truth and justice 
perish; the very idea of them changes with the changing times, 
and varies as varies human fancy. Therefore idealism and 
materialism, though diametrically opposed in origin, arrive at 
the same practical conclusions, for they both deny God. Im- 
bued with such philosophical principles, men go forth from the 
schools and universities, and are summoned to steer the ship of 
state, or to fulfill the duties of a private citizen. Can we won- 
der that a conflict comes when such has been the training? 
From these systems we have the concentration of all rights in 
those who rule, the apotheosis of the State, immoral, unre- 
strained legislation. Because of these false systems the power- 
ful oppress the weak, the rich grind the faces of the poor, and 
craft despoils the unwary. To these systems we owe it that the 
lower orders chafe under their condition ; that capital and labor 
are arrayed in hostile camps; that the ranks of the dangerous 
classes are swollen by dangerous recruits, who conspire against 
property, order and law.” 
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These are Roman Catholic testimonies. But they are abun- 
dantly matched and confirmed by testimonies also in similar 
strain, from the Protestant side. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing extract from an interesting and well written article in a 
late number of the Atlantic Monthly, from the pen of the Eng- 
lishman, Goldwin Smith, under the title Prospect of a Moral 
Interregnum. The object of the article is to show that the 
decay of religious faith among men is sure to draw after it a 
like decay of all virtue and morality; and thus to sound an 
alarm to the presumptuous security of the present age, from the 
only too painfully patent evidence that Christianity in its now 
existing form is on the brink of a general dissolution. On this 
subject, the Cassandra warning runs thus: 

“ A collapse of religious belief, of the most complete and tre- 
mendous kind, is apparently now at hand. At the time of the 
Reformation the question was, after all, only about the form of 
Christianity ; and even the skeptics of the last century, while 
they rejected Christ, remained firm theists; not only so, but 
they mechanically retained the main principles of Christian 
morality, as we see very plainly in Rousseau’s Vicaire Sa- 
voyard and Voltaire’s letters on the Quakers. Very different is 
the crisis to which we have now arrived. No one who has 
watched the progress of discussion and the indications of 
opinion, in literature and in social intercourse, can doubt that, 
in the minds of those whose views are likely to become—and in 
an age when all thought is rapidly popularized soon to be- 
come—the views of society at large, belief in Christianity as a 
revealed and supernatural religion has given way. Science and 
criticism combined have destroyed the faith of free inquirers 
in the Mosaic cosmogony, in the inspiration of the Bible, and 
the genuineness of many books of it, in large portions of the 
history of the Old Testament, and in the history of the New 
Testament so far as it is miraculous or inseparably connected 
with miracles. The mortal blow has been given by criticism in 
disproving or rendering uncertain the authenticity of the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, Reasonings as to the 
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antecedent probability or improbability of miracles: are wholly 
inconclusive; to Hume’s argument that experience excludes 
miracles, the ready answer is, that miracles, if they occurred, 
would be a part of experience. It is simply a question 
of evidence. To prove a miracle, everybody but a mystic 
would say that we require the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
and those numerous and good. But unless the authen- 
ticity of the historical books of the New Testament can 
be certainly established, we have no eye-witnesses of the 
Christian miracles at all; and in the absence of such testi- 
mony, the adverse arguments derived from the uniformity 
of nature and from mythological analogy, which traces the 
belief in miracles to the universal propensities of uncritical 
ages, rush in with overwhelming force. In fact, in almost any 
book written by a learned man who feels himself at liberty to 
say what he really thinks, you will now find the miracles aban- 
doned, though it may be with evident reluctance and with 
faltering lips. Mesmero-miraculism, such as is introduced in 
some popular lives of Christ, is palpably enough invented for 
the purpose of breaking the fall. 

“Not supernatural religion alone,” the writer goes on to 
say, ‘* but the existence of a Deity itself, has for many minds, 
and those the minds of good, able and highly instructed men, 
ceased to be an object of distinct belief, if it has not become 
an object of distinct disbelief. The emancipated and em- 
boldened lips of science have met the theist’s argument of 
design with the apparent absence of the evidences of design, 
waste and miscarriage in the heavens and the earth, the seemingly 
purposeless havoc and extinction of races; while philosophy 
has breathed doubt upon the logical validity of the reasoning 
which satisfied the apologists of former days. The argument of 
beneficence is encountered by the perplexing array of the 
cruelties—often apparently gratuitous cruelties—of nature. 
Above all, creation is supposed to have been supplanted by 
evolution, which, in spite of partial objections, lingering 
doubts, and the imperfections sure to be found in any new- 
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born theory, is to all appearances destined soon to become 
the creed of the world. With unbelief in a Deity perishes 
that in the immortality of the soul, which, apart from ani- 
mistic superstitions and special] fancies about the other world, 
is a belief in the connection of the human soul with the Eternal. 
Nothing apparently is left but the secular consequences of 
conduct, human law, which the strong may make or unmake, 
and reputation, which success, even criminal success, may to & 
great extent command. That which prevails as agnosticism 
among philosophers and the highly advanced prevails as secu- 
larism among mechanics, and in that form is likely soon to 
breed mutinous questionings about the present social order 
among those who get the poorer share and who can no longer 
be appeased by promises of compensation in another world. 
All English literature, even that which is socially and politically 
most conservative, teems with evidences of a change of senti- 
ment, the rapid strides of which astonish those who revisit 
England at short intervals. There is a recoil, of course, from 
the brink, which looks like a reaction, and there is a political 
rallying round the established church, which, in what have been 
called tory-atheist journals, is seen in grotesque union with 
cynical repudiation of that church’s creed. There is perhaps an 
increase of church-building and church-going, but the crust of 
outward piety is broken, and growing hollower every day. 
Those who know the inward parts of American society will be 
able to say better than the writer whether the same process is 
going on there.” 

It is significant here that even the New York Observer, 
which has always been prone to resent the charge of serious 
declension in the general faith and piety at least of our Ameri- 
can so-called Evangelical Christianity, finds itself forced at last 
to a mournful confession which looks quite the other way. The 
Ministerial Association in Troy, N. Y., it tells us, has had 
wisdom and courage to discuss lately a very important ques- 
tion. The fact of a great indifference to church-going on 
the part ‘of the people generally was admitted and deplored. 
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The causes of such indifference were dwelt upon. Among these 
the following were specified : 

“The indifference of the churches to the masses, spurious 
religious experiences, by which people are greatly interested 
and even excited for a time, but which leave them stranded 
on the bleak shore of religious indifference, this indifference 
naturally showing itself in staying away from church; unfor- 
tunate contact with church members who misrepresent in their 
lives and conduct the principles of true Christianity; an over- 
weening ecclesiasticism on the part of denominations.” 

To which then the Observer adds: 

“We will not call in question the correctness of these an- 
swers to the questions. It is doubtless true that each one of 
them has its influence, and their removal is to be prayed for 
and labored for. It may be that the reason we would assign 
includes some of those specified. It appeared in the reports 
made to the Synod of New York at its late meeting that the 
number of church members had actually decreased during the 
past year. It was developed by the last Minutes of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly that there has been for three years 
past a gradual but steady decrease in the growth of the church. 
Both these facts are startling. They ought to alarm the 
church, and rouse every minister and member to inquiry and 
appropriate action. 

“ At the same time we note the fact that in all parts of the 
country, not in the Presbyterian church only, but in the bounds 
of other denominations, especially in the rural districts of New 
England, and many parts of the country, there is a marked 
decline in the numbers who attend habitually on the preaching 
of the Word. If this statement is denied, we can only appeal 
to our observation, to the testimony of others, and the general 
conviction of its truth. Christian people, professors of reli- 
gion, who are heads of families, are not such habitual church- 
goers as their fathers were. Houses that once were full of 
attentive worshipers are now thinly attended. Whole families 
stay at home, not only when it rains, but when the weather 
invites them to go up to the house of the Lord. 
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‘“‘ We find this decline of piety in the increased worldliness of 
the people. In the rush and pressure, the haste and the reso- 
lution to lay up money, the spirituality of the church has been 
eaten out. This present world has got the upper hand, and 
the infinite reality of the next has lost its hold on the soul.” 

This witness is only too true. Self-deification, worldliness, 
the dying out of Christian charity, and close following this, the 
dying out of all Christian faith; whereby sun, moon and stars 
are darkened in the firmament of men’s souls, so that they have 
no vision more for heavenly things, but only for things seen and 
temporal ; these are the forces especially that, beyond all false 
philosophy and science, are threatening the world at this time 
with a moral deluge, from which there may be no help save by 
the second coming of our Lord. 

In view of all these quotations, now, in which Romanist and 
Protestant are found joining hands in portraying the frightful 
character of the age—to say nothing of the frantic shouts of 
atheism actually compassing the city of God all the time on the 
outside—who may find fault with the pope for lifting up his 
voice also so as to be heard by the universal Christian world ? 
He has spoken out at the right time, and he has spoken well. 
The subject of his speech is the burning question of this nine- 
teenth century now hurrying toward its close; and woe unto 
the century if it receive not power from God to answer it aright, 

VI. 

Are we then to accept the pope’s judgment here as such 
right answer; and thus to surrender once and for all our whole 
Protestant controversy with the Church of Rome? By no. 
means. That does not followfrom anything that has now been. 
said. The pope’s judgment is but a new affirmation, after all, 


of the old Roman rule of faith as this stood in the period of 


the Reformation and has been in full force ever since. It gave 
good cause for the Reformation, and it justifies the continuous 
protest of Protestantism still. 

Only, that should not blind us to the precious substance of 


the Christian faith, which we may feel to be maintained by the 
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Roman rule in a false and insufficient way. What this inmost 
substance is, as I have already said, the encyclical sees, 
and nobly affirms, over against the reigning God-rejecting, na- 
turalism and virtual atheism of the present time. Namely, 
this: the supernatural in full transcendence over the entire 
sphere of the natural; a real manifestation of the divine in the 
world, not built upon man’s science, or thought, or reason in 
any way, but having in itself power and force objectively to 
enter all these from above, and to make them alive with its own 
life; that, and nothing less than that, is true Christianity, 
wherever it may be found. This great truth, itself in reality 
the’TRUTH of all truths, which Christ was born into the world 
to bear witness to (John xviii. 37), may be held in very various 
modes and degrees of apprehension by different minds. Chil- 
dren may have it in one way, adults in another; and so with 
different orders of culture and different types of Christian 
education; Roman Catholics, for example, in one way and 
Protestants in another. But through all such phases and 
types it still runs as a golden chain from heaven, binding all 
together in the unity of Christ’s spirit, wherever the super- 
natural essence of the Christian faith is found. For that is 
just what Christ himself, the faithful and true WITNESS, means, 
when he says, “ Every one that is of the truth heareth my. 
voice.” This ground testimony of our common Christianity 
we are bound to own as true, even when it meets us in Roman 
form. For “if the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” Destruction here, destroys all. 

But when it comes to reducing this general or universal idea 
of Christianity to intelligible form, and to what we may call 
the practical obedience of faith, the Roman system fails to 
make good its own object, and involves itself in endless self- 
contradiction and confusion. 

Its object is to establish an immediate and direct communi- 
cation between the human soul and the presence of God in his 
own supernatural self-revelation. This can be only through 
faith as a form of intelligence superior to ordinary reason. 
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But still not without this; for reason has a great office to per- 
form, in the way of science and philosophy, both preliminary to 
faith before it is reached, and also auxiliary to it after it has 
been reached. ‘ The knowledge.of supernatural truth that is 
acquired by reason,” says the Catholic Quarterly, “ is historical. 
That is. from a Supreme Intelligence she learns the fact that 
there exists a truth, or body of truths, of which the existence 
was hitherto unknown to her, and—taking into account her 
limited faculties—must have remained forever unknown without 
the agency of the Revealer. But is human reason limited 
to this historical knowledge? In other words, must she con- 
tent herself with the mere belief in the existence of higher 
truths on the authority of the higher Intelligence? No; this 
would be to ignore or undervalue the dignity, rights and even 
duties of reason. St. Thomas, or rather the Church, taught of 
God and teaching through his pages, requires that reason 
within the almost boundless extent of her proper sphere, exert 
and exhaust, if possible, in the study of revealed truth, all those 
noble gifts and powers with which she has been invested by her 
Maker. Mere assent is not enough. It is the duty of reason, 
since she has the power, not to demonstrate revealed truths by 
intrinsic arguments (for of this she is incapable) but to search 
out and discover many lesser proofs that serve to confirm 
them; proofs drawn from analogies and congruences with 
truths of the natural order and with the things of this visible, 
sensible world, which contain in themselves some resemblances 
of God and his hidden truths. These are so many clues that 
will aid and cheer reason in her speculative study, provided 
she keep from the presumption of seeking to demonstrate or 
fancying herself able to comprehend. She may likewise, with 
uplifted eye of contemplation, endeavor to trace out, as far as 
she may, the mutual relation of these heavenly truths; and if 
it be not given her to discern the entire chain that binds them 
together in everlasting harmony, at least to catch a glimpse 
bere and there of its golden links. The other duty, or privi- 
lege, as it may be called, of reason, a part of what Pope Leo 
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calls its honorable service—is to aid religion by weighing in the 
scales of true philosophy the objections or difficulties raised by 
pseudo-philosophers against revealed truth, and having thus 
discovered their emptiness, to expose it in the face of the 
world by showing that they are either the necessary result of 
wrong principles or the outcome of illogical deduction. They 
can be nothing else, since no truth can contradict another, and 
therefore will always admit of a solution.” 

All this is good, so far as it goes; but it falls short still of 
what is here the main point. It does not tell us where or 
how faith comes in as a superior intelligence, joining the soul 
directly with the mind of God in revelation as this meets us in 
its own divine transcendence. 

The absolute necessity of this the Roman doctrine clearly and 
rightly asserts. ‘ According to St. Thomas,” we are told, “all 
truths belong either to the rational or to what may be called the 
super-rational order. This means that while the former are within 
the sphere of reason, the latter are above and beyond (not 
against) reason. It means further that the former may be first 
discovered and then proved by reason; but the latter, being 
beyond her sphere or order, can never become known to her by 
any investigation of her own, and should she by any extraordi- 
nary means arrive at a knowledge of their existence, she never 
can demonstrate them in the strict sense of the term. To attain 
even the limited knowledge of their existence, which is all she 
is capable of, there is needed a revelation or manifestation of 
them from the outside; and such manifestation can proceed 
only from that higher sphere to which she can never soar.” 

Exactly so. Reason, in the sense here described, can con- 
tribute, in reality, nothing, absolutely nothing, to the proof of 
divine revelation, or to the exposition of the inward supernatu- 
ral sense of it at any point. Only faith as the gift of God, and 
a power higher than all natural reason, can do that. Faith, 
hope, and charity, are distinguished in the Roman system as 
the theological virtues, just because they are in this way wholly 
above nature. They are infused into men by God alone, and 
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they have God alone for their immediate object. They are 
born thus of revelation; that is, they have their principle and 
root immediately and exclusively in the word of God, just as 
really as the incarnation of Christ roots itself there; of which 
it is said, “The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory ;—the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.” To takein this revelation, faith must be itself an 
infusion of the Word into the soul—must be a direct effluence 
of the light by which it sees; according to the declaration, “ In 
thy light we shall see light.” 

That is the true Christian mystery, as it has been doctri- 
ally held from the beginning. But how is it now that the eli- 
citation of such supernatural faith is held to proceed from its 
necessary antecedents on the natural side, by the Roman 
scheme as this actually exists at the present time ? 

Let us hear Cardinal Wiseman. In his famous Lectures on 
Catholicism, he sets out with this proposition: That the 
groundwork of the whole Roman Catholic belief is ‘“‘an au- 
thority—a living authority, established by Christ in his Church, 
with his security against error, in contra-distinction to that 
principle which admits of no supreme, infallible authority in 
doctrine, save the written word of God.” The motives which 
lead the Romanist to the adoption of the faith may be various ; 
‘* but the ground of his belief will be unchanged forever.” The 
object of the lecturer, he tells us, is “ to see whether the Catho- 
lic is not fully justified in the admission of this principle, that 
God has appointed his Church the infallible and unfailing de- 
pository of all truth.” Again: “It is impossible for any man 
to be brought to the Catholic religion, or to adhere to it upon 
any principle whatever without, in the act of entering it, em- 
bracing and identifying with his conscience and conviction 
the fundamental principle of Catholicity. For no one is, or 
can be a Catholic, but by his entire submission to the authority 
of his Church.” 

And so it runs, through the whole book. But how, I ask, is 
it possible to bring all this into any sort of harmony with what 
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we have just seen to be—as taught by Romanism itself—the 
transcendental character of all true Christian faith, in virtue of 
its genesis from the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever? There is no escape from the question, except by saying 
(as Cardinal Wiseman’s argument, in fact, does assume all along) 
that the Word of God in such living view, is the Church as well 
as the Bible; and so, then, of course, the Church as more than 
the Bible, and also above the Bible. I will not pretend here to 
go into any full criticism of this monstrous doctrine, but only 
submit to those who are able and willing to look at the matter 
honestly, the following considerations: 

1. The theory wrongs both reason and faith, in the first 
place, by making the relation between them to be only outward 
—one of pure juxtaposition, and therefore, abstract and me- 
chanical—whereas, the case requires a living intus-susception 
of the two powers, as intimate as that between soul and body. 
In this way both powers are wronged ; reason falls into abject 
servility, while faith is shorn of its proper vitality and loses 
itself in superstition or magic. A false, unhappy dualism, 
which makes itself felt more or less in the universal doctrine, 
worship, and life of the Roman Catholic Church. 

2. In the second place, the theory subverts what it pretends 
to build up, namely, the absolute supremacy of faith over natu- 
ral reason in divine things, by making such reason to be, never- 
theless, the ground and authentication by which only Christian 
faith is possible. How is this faith elicited, according to Dr. 
Wiseman? The authority of the Church, opening the way to 
that of the Bible, is the first supernatural warrant for it. There, 
all faith, as transcending reason, begins. But how are we to rise 
to this height of more than merely natural privilege and grace? 
Strange to say, by a scale of degrees, or steps, the most simply 
natural and earthly in the world. First, by a body of outward 
historical testimony, according to the Cardinal, we establish 
the authenticity of the books of the Bible; next, from this we 
satisfy ourselves of the credibility of the writers; then on the 
shoulders of their veracity, and through the evidence they re- 
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cord, we find ourselves high enough to reach the idea of the 
superhuman Christ, so as to be able to say with Nicodemus, 
“Thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these 
miracles which thou doest except God be with him.” And so 
far, Dr. Wiseman is careful to inform us, “the investigation, 
being one of outward and visible facts, cannot require anything 
more than simple historical or human faith.” But just at this 
point comes in the birth of the supernatural, purely and strictly 
out of the womb of the natural. ‘‘ Having thus established the 
divine authority of Christ, we naturally inquire, what is it that 
Christ taught?”’ And here all his other teaching is found to 
culminate in the institution of a sacred hierarchy, the teaching 
Church, so-called, for the preservation of his doctrines. “He 
selects a certain body ot men; he invests them, not merely 
with great authority, but with power equal to his own, and 
makes them a promise of remaining with them and teaching 
among them, even to the end of time.” Andso for all ages, the 
voice of the Church is made to stand for the voice of Christ, and 
this, then, held to be divine only on the strength of such merely 
natural antecedents and premises as have just been noticed, 
must be taken for the foundation stone of the entire supernatu- 
ral structure of Christianity—the salient point of the new crea- 
tion in Christ Jesus, where faith severs itself from all its mere- 
ly natural preparation going before, ard becomes at one stroke 
transcendental and divine. : 

3. And now, only see, in the third place, what becomes of 
the majesty and glory of our blessed Lord, in this case—the 
Word Incarnate, who is declared in every way by the Written 
Word to be the one only priaciple and end of his own kingdom. 
That means, if it has any meaning at all, that the supernatural 
faith whereby this kingdom is brought to pass in all true believ- 
ers, flows into them as a life-stream directly from Christ himself, 
and in no other way. And yet, here we have this divine prero- 
gative turned over to a mere human agency, which is represented 
as not only co-ordinate with Christ’s agency, but in some sense be 
fore it and above it. ‘‘ He invests a certain body of men,” says Dr. 
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Wiseman, “ not merely with great power, but with power equal 
to his own.” And what his own power was when this took place, 
Christ himself tells us when he says: “* ALL POWER IS GIVEN 
UNTO ME IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations,”’ (Matt. xxviii. 18, 19,). Can the Romanist 
seriously mean that such infinite power, or any other infi- 
nite attribute of the fullness of the Godhead in Christ, could 
by any possibility be made to pass over by delegation to the 
apostles, or through them to any human succession of the 
apostles? “As the Father hath life in himself,” it is said, 
“so hath he given unto the Son to have life IN HIMSELF ””—ab- 
solutely, fontally, essentially; which, alone, is more than a 
thousand outside attestations to his absolute oneness with the 
Father. But that, of itself, shuts off as mad insanity the 
thought of any such gift to any finite nature, human or angelic. 
And if the gift of such infinitude in its central character of life, 
then most assuredly also the gift of any other infinitude, such 
as love, wisdom, power, truth, righteousness, or heavenly glory 
proceeding from this life. Away, then, forever, with the profane 
imagination of any real sharing of Christ’s Mediatorial office or 
work, on the part of either apostles, or their successors. Any 
Scripture that may be pressed into the service of so preposter- 
ous a fancy, we may be sure is perverted always from its pro- 
per sense. So most enrphatically, that passage (Matt. xvi. 15, 
16,) on which the whole superstructure of the Papacy has been 
made, for ages, to rest. The very object of the passage is to 
proclaim Christ himself as the one sole and exclusive principle 
of the kingdom he came into the world to establish, and thus 
to set forth in the person and in the heaven-inspired confession 
of Peter, what is the only living bond of union with Christ in 
such view; namely, not any finite mundane teaching as such, 
but faith, responding immediately to its own proper supramun- 
dane object, the drawing of the Father, as it is called, meeting 
the soul directly through the revelation of the Father in the 
Son. And now, only to think of the inward life of the Word 
in so glorious a passage as that being sacrificed to the bare out- 
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ward letter of it! And all for what? To bring the Word itself 
into bondage to the Roman Catholic Church! To show our Lord 
in his own kingdom, and in the very presence, we may say, of 
his full glorification then close at hand, passing the keys of his 
kingdom formally over into the hands of the man, Simon Peter, 
and through him to a long succession of mere human popes, 
held to be the vicegerents of his infinite life and power, for such 
purpose, down to the end of time! 

vil. 

Let us turn our attention now to what is spoken of usually 
as the Protestant rule of faith, in distinction from the Roman. 
In certain quarters, as we know, this is made to take in all 
opposition to revelation, on the general assumption that reason, 
and science, and philosophy, in their natural form, are to be 
regarded as being necessarily ultimate and supreme forces for 
the direction of our human life; so that whatever may claim to 
be religion, if it cannot adjust itself to their demands, must be 
rejected, as a matter of course. This view, openly professed, is 
simply blank infidelity; and even if it be found tacitly at work 
in the nominally Christian Church, as it is widely at this time 
among Protestants and Romanists, it is none the less for that 
reason to be heartily detested and abhorred. And in such 
regard, certainly, Romanists can have no right to taunt Pro- 
testantism with the general evil. For where is it in the broad 
outward realm of Romanism that such iniquity is not known to 
prevail notoriously under its name ? , 

Only where the authority of the Bible as being the Word of 
God is acknowledged, have we any semblance even of what is 
to be understood by the Protestant rule of faith. But even 
here again, as we have already seen in the first part of this 
article, there is room farther for a most serious distinction, as 
between believing and unbelieving Protestants ; in other words, 
that which holds between those who put faith above reason, and 
thore who put reason above faith, in the interpretation of the 
Bible. The principle of private judgment, as it is called, taken 
in the sense of making God’s Word dependent on the unbound 
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freedom of every man’s right to interpret it from himself, as he 
best can, is absurd; for there can be, in reality, no such insu- 
lation either of thought or will among men anywhere, in any 
shape or form. But when applied to the Word of God, which 
means nothing if the veritable life of God be not somehow in 
it, what might be otherwise simply absurd, becomes absolutely 
insane. All genuine Christian faith accordingly recoils within 
itself at once from the heresy of private judgment in any such 
view as this, knowing it to be as the very serpent which turns 
the bliss of Eden into hell. It is not true Protestantism ; but 
only the mockery of it, and treason to it, it matters not under 
what semblance of light, wherever it may erect its snaky head. 

True believing Protestantism, then, we have only where the 
Bible, considered as the inspired Word of God, is held to be 
itself the principle and source of all divine truth, and so the 
independent rule and norm also of all Christian faith, having 
its whole authority from heaven, and owing no part of it what- 
ever to the thought or will of men in any lower view. 

But now it is wonderful to observe how the Protestant prin- 
ciple here, in this its only true meaning, falls in with what we 
have seen to be, underneath all its theory of church authority, 
the Romanist principle, as set forth for example, in the deep 
theology of Thomas Aquinas. And then again also, how in both 
cases, there has been a wide practical obscuration of the prin- 
ciple through the bringing in from opposite sides, of an outside 
postulate, supposed to be necessary for the completion of the 
principle, while it has but served, in fact, to make it lame and 
imperfect. The bottom thought in each case has been the ab- 
solute authority of divine revelation, or the Word of God, as 
transcending the universal natural life of men, and challenging 
for itself the unquestioning obedience of their faith in such 
view. And that is indeed the only truce idea of religion. But 
it is an idea which even religion itself, among fallen men, finds 
it the hardest of all things to make full earnest with either in 
theory or practice. Hence, on the Roman side, as we have 
seen, the insidious qualification of tradition brought in to eke 
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out thesense of the Written Word; and still worse, the voice of 
a teaching human corporation, with the pope at its head, ex- 
alted in the way we have seen to an actual superiority over the 
voice of our Lord himself—as this is to be heard in his Word 
only, which in its own inward constitution he himself, most sol- 
lemnly declares to be SPIRIT AND LIFE. And now, here again, 
we are brought to face what must be considered, on the Protest- 
ant side also, a corresponding lapse from the same high-toned 
conception of this living and forever abiding Word. 

Nothing can be clearer than the consent of all truly believ- 
ing Protestants to these fundamental thoughts: namely, that 
Christianity is a strictly supernatural religion; that it is 
wholly of divine revelation ; that it is therefore, in the core of 
its existence, above and beyond all the natural thought and rea- 
son of men; that it can be apprehended, as it is, only by faith, 
and not at all by science or philosophy without faith; and that 
such faith is the gift of God, not born of the earth in any way, 
but flowing into men from heaven, and out of the very substance, 
we may say, of the celestial truth itself, which it is designed 
to bring home to the minds of men, as something not merely 
notional, but in the highest degree actual and real. Who of 
the students of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander, of "Prince- 
ton, for example, does not recognize in this the underlying 
ground of his entire theology and preaching? And who needs 
to be told with what energy of spirit he would have repudiated 
the imagination of orthodox Protestantism under any less mys- 
tical view ? 

But here then comes in the question as before: How is this 
claim of supernaturalism to be brought into harmony with the 
demands of our human life on its merely natural side; which 
meet us first in the regular evolution of this life; and which 
the supernatural, therefore, must in some way bring into free 
concord with itself, if it is not itself to stand convicted of high 
imposture in its lordly pretensions ? ; 

In answer to this we have in the first place, from the Protes- 
tant side, a general tribute to the office of Luman reason in re- 
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gard to divine revelation; which with many seems to be re- 
garded as being somehow a defence of the proper liberty of 
thought in the case over against its supposed bondage in the 
Roman Church, while in reality it comes to no more in the end 
than the view taken of the same subject in the Roman Church 
itself. Reason, science, philosophy, Thomas Aquinas and 
Pope Leo XIII. tell us, have immense worth as auxiliaries 
to the Christian revelation. They can prepare the way-for it 
on the plane of nature; they can do much toward the exposi- 
tion and right ordering of its contents; they can do good ser- 
vice in its cause by turning to flight the armies of the aliens 
assailing it from the outside. And that exactly is what we 
are now told also by Protestant supernaturalists, speaking of 
the right use of reason in religion. ‘ Without reason,” says 
Dr. Alexander, in his Evidences of Christianity, “there can 
be no religion: for in every step which we take, in examining 
the evidences of revelation, in interpreting its meaning, or in 
assenting to its doctrines, the exercise of this faculty is indis- 
pensable.” And so for the most part the reasoning runs in all 
our Protestant polemics, without any suspicion, as it might 
seem, of the least fallacy in its argument. 

But surely it is a fallacy to think of bridging over in this 
way the gulf between the supernatural and the. natural in 
religion by allowing to reason and science as merely natural, 
because of their priority in time, a like priority and precedence 
also in the actual constitution of the supernatural itself in its 
own higher sphere of divine revelation. Faith, in its Christian 
sense, has for its object only what is naturally unseen and thus 
sempiternal; and this it must see wholly in its own spiritual 
light ; which exists only in the form of complete transcendence 
over the universal orb of nature; so that no thought of rising 
to it by any scale whatever of merely natural steps (steps of 
reasoning from mere earthly antecedents) can ever deserve to 
be regarded as anything better than trying to pass a camel 
through the eye of a needle. 
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VIII. 

Cardinal Wiseman is guilty of a great wrong to Protestantism— 
I mean believing Protestantism, and not its diabolical counter- 
feit, the ravening wolves of infidelity in sheep’s clothing —when 
he allows himself to say as follows: 

“The fundamental principle of Protestantism is this, that 
the written word of God alone is the true standard and rule of 
faith. But to arrive at this, there is required a long course of 
complicated and severe inquiry. You must, step by step, have 
satisfied yourselves, not merely of the existence of a revelation; 
but that such a revelation is really confided to man in these 
very books; that they have been transmitted to you in such a 
state,—that is, the originals have been so preserved, and the 
translations so made,—as to make you confident that in read- 
ing them you are reading the words which the Spirit of God 
dictated to the prophets and apostles; and, still more, that you 
have acquired, or that you possess, the lights necessary to un- 
derstand them. You must not only be-satisfied that the Bible 
has been given as the word of God; but you must be ready to 
meet the innumerable and complicated difficulties which are 
alleged against the inspiration of particular books, or indi- 
vidual passages; so that you may be able to say, that from 
your own knowledge and experience you are internally con- 
vinced that you have in that book the inspired Word of God, 
in the first place; and in the second, that you are not only 
authorized, but competent to understand it. How few, my 
brethren, are those who can say that they have gone through 
this important course! and yet it is the essential ground of 
Protestantism, that each one is to be considered responsible to 
God for every particular doctrine which he professes—that 
each one must have studied the word of God, and must have 

rawn from it the faith which he holds. Unless he does this, 
he has not complied with those conditions which his religion 
imposes upon him; and whatever reasons or motives he may 
feel or quote for being a Protestant, it is manifest that they 
noways lead him essentially to the practical adoption of the 
ground-work of his religion.” 
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There is some superficial plausibility in this; just enough to 
lead captive weak seekers after truth, who, to get clear of their 
own lazy doubts in the solemn business of religion, are ready 
to take refuge in the delusion of an outward, mechanical infal- 
libility, no matter in what irrational and inoredible shape it 
may come before them. But the argument is gross quibbling 
with its subject, from beginning to end; and betrays at once 
the essential flaw there is in the writer’s own apprehension of this 
whole question of the rule of faith, whether on the Romanist or 
Protestant side. What he holds up here as an impracticability 
in the Protestant theory, is neither more nor less than a me- 
chanical outward rule for getting the camel of natural science 
through the needle’s eye of divine faith, that it may be brought 
to grasp and apprehend what, by the very idea of such faith, is 
to be found in God’s supernatural revelation alone. And then 
it is curious to see bow in this wrong picture of the Protestant 
principle the ingenious disputant unwittingly exposes to our 
view, what we have already seen to be its bad counterpart in 
the case of the Roman principle of Church authority ; for which 
Dr. Wiseman himself here argues grossly as being, in like view, 
@ mere outward human end of all controversy about such ante- 
cedents of faith as he speaks of; all on the plane of common 
natural intelligence, and on the one simple condition that men 
shall stoop like Issachar, and become servants under tribute, in 
the way of blind obedience to the ruling power of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Neither under the Roman rule nor under 
the Protestant rule conceived of in such mechanical view, would 
there be any room to think of such light and liberty as our 
Lord speaks of when he says, ‘‘ If ye abide IN MY WoRD then 
are ye my disciples indeed (ddyda¢, by vital essenge, as the 
branches are in the vine); and ye shall KNOW THE TRUTH, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

It is a false alternative, therefore, altogether, when we are 
told that to reject the Roman rule is to be thrown necessarily 
upon the adoption of the Protestant rule, as we have this carica- 
tured here by Cardinal Wiseman; the assumption being with 
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him, that the Roman and Protestant principles, as he gives 
them, cover all that is possible to be thought of in the case; so 
that we must accept either one or the other, or else have no 
principle of faith whatever. And yet, have we not already seen 
it to be the fundamental truth of both sides, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, that Christianity owes its whole being to a su- 
pernatural revelation which we call the Word of God, living 
and abiding forever; and that this is made apprehensible for 
men, and real, only by faith, which must descend into them 
from heaven, and is thus itself also the immediate gift of God? 
Most certainly we have here, then, a principle, a rock whereon to 
build our Christian life, which is neither the one nor the other 
of the two false this-world theories set before us by Dr. Wise- 
man. It is not Peter; neither is it Paul. It is Jesus Christ, 
the alpha and omega of his own new creation ; the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever; the Word, having in himself life, and 
this life the only light of men ; and both of these, the life and the 
light, enduringly enshrined in the Written Word, in and through 
which he is present and active still in the world by his Spirit, 
tothe end of time. Put it in what is thus its only proper form, 
and we need not shrink from saying, with Dr. Wiseman, the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism is this, “that THE 
WRITTEN WORD OF GOD ALONE IS THE TRUE STANDARD AND 
RULE OF FAITH.” Then at once, however, the rule of itself shuts 
off all those impracticable antecedents, on the plane of merely 
natural study and knowledge, by which he tries to make the 
rule absurd. The faith that sees the divine in Holy Scripture, 
does not wait for any such natural externalities to establish for 
it the truth which it thus sees to be in God’s Word; for of them 
it can never be said, “ In thy light we shall see light.” Such light 
is in the Word only, and is its own evidence. This is no dispar- 
agement to the natural outside evidence in its proper place. 
Just as little as the outside voice and authority of the Church 
are disparaged when we say against Romanists that these also 
cannot stand for the actual voice of Christ himself in his own 
Word ; of which he says, ‘‘ My sheep HEAR MY VOICE;” and 
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again, ‘‘ Every one that is of the truth HEARETH My VOICE.” 
No outside church testimony can ever come in between the 
soul and that voice, so as to add anything to its power. Its 
power and effect are supernatural, and belong wholly to itself. 
And just so it is also with all the aids of reason and science, as 
they are called, which are employed to establish the historical 
truths of Christianity—the authenticity of the Bible, its canoni- 
cal books, or their divine inspiration—as a preparation for enter- 
ing into the perception of the living, inward sense of the Bible, 
what it is for living Christian faith in this view as the very 
Word of God, in distinction from all merely human thought 
and speech. No such supposed outward evidence can verify 
that which is here the inmost soul of the Bible, namely, the 
presence of the divine burning in it and shining forth from 
it, as represented by the bush of Horeb. It is not necessary at 
all that I should have mastered Lardner’s ‘Credibility,’ or 
Jones on the “ Canon,” to come into union with the essential 
principle of faith in this form. On the contrary, it is only 
through the hidden power of this principle in me from the Word 
itself, beforehand, that such external studies can ever be to me 
of any service whatever. All the tomes of Biblical criticism 
and hermeneutics in the world, without this, can end in dark- 
ness only, and not light, so far as any real and right knowledge 
of God’s revelation is concerned. If men hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. There are things here which are hidden from the 
wise and learned, and are yet revealed unto babes. 
IX, 

Christianity, in supreme view, is Jesus Christ. Not any 
doctrine of his, nor yet any work of his, thought of as some- 
thing mechanically apart from himself; but his own very being 
and life. Christ, in the whole moving process of his incarna- 
tion, descending, conquering through successive stages of con- 
flict the otherwise unconquerable powers of hell, and so ulti- 
mately ascending up far above all heavens that he might fill all 
things. That is the universal reality, power and glory of the 
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Gospel. All other aspects of it originate here, and shine forth 
from here unintermittingly ; so that there ean be no faith in 
them, and therefore, no hold upon them whatever, except as they 
are seen and apprehended from this centre. 

All articles of the Christian ereed must radiate from this, 
if they are to have in them either truth or life. Even the ar- 
ticle of the Holy Ghost is subject to this condition; and much 
more then the article of the holy Catholic Church, which itself 
owes its entire reality to the Holy Ghost. Only from the glo- 
rified Christ, we are expressly told, could proceed the Spirit of 
' this Christ, and thus the Church, which is therefore called his 
body. And from the same Christ only must all divine revela- 
tion also thus inwardly proceed, in the form of spoken or writ- 
ten word. Since how otherwise is it to be thought of at all as 
God’s Word, if it lack the central inspiration of heaven, which 
can come only from its having in it the actual life and spirit of 
the glorified Christ? Hence the profound significance of the 
clause in the Nicene creed: “ We believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord, the Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son, who with the Father and the Son together, is 
worshipped and glorified, who SPAKE BY THE PROPHETS;”’ and 
thus only, and under such view only, “in one holy Catholic and. 
Apostolic Church.” 

The one absolute principle, thus, of Christianity, the king~ 
dom of God, the new creation in Jesus Christ, is the Living 
Word, which St. John tells us was in the beginning with God, 
and was God (the principle also of the natural creation), which 
was made flesh for us men and for our salvation, and thus be- 
came head over all things to the Church. That principle pass- 
es necessarily into all that goes to constitute the reality of the. 
kingdom of God in heaven and on earth. It is in the Holy 
Ghost, in the written Word, and in the Church. This in sure- 
and fixed order, of course. Inmostly in the Holy Ghost, 
next in the Word, and only through both in the Church. To 
put the voice of the Word under the voice of the Church, as is 
done by the Vatican, is, in fact, to force into secondary place 
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the living Spirit of the Word, which is Christ himself, since in 
no other order can this Spirit have primacy in the Church, ex- 
cept in and by the Word. 

How, indeed, should the Written Word, if it be at all inspired 
utterance or speech from the Lord of life and glory himself, 
not have in it such immediately proximate part in the divine 
life forth from which it proceeds? All speech, even of common 
men, has in it such relation to their inward, finite being and 
life. And is it only when the Infinite speaks, that his speech 
must be parted from its own source and made to shrink to the 
measure of what is infinitely below itself? 

To this enormous absurdity all are reduced necessarily, who 
tell us they believe Holy Scripture to be the Word of God, 
given by inspiration of God’s Spirit from heaven, and yet in- 
sist on its being nevertheless altogether human in its whole 
structure, and amenable both in thought and language to the 
laws of ordinary human interpretation as these apply to unin- 
spired writings. No mass or weight of authority in favor of 
such an opinion can entitle it to respect. On its very face it is 
supremely irrational, and it carries in it the poison of death for 
all true faith in divine revelation. 

The words of Christ, he himself tells us, are spirit and life; 
and for the faith, which is of God in the soul of every true 
Christian, they are known and felt to be “ words of eternal life.” 
It was not possible for him in the days of his flesh—being all the 
time the “Son of man which is in heaven,” and having thus 
his whole life inmostly in heaven—to give utterance to himself, 
whether in word or work, in any other way. ‘* The words that 
I speak unto you,” he says, “I speak not of myself; but the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” Words and 
works here, speech and act, are one; and both have in them 
necessarily the life of God, which is eternal life. To conceive 
of them as human only, declaring the divine merely in an out- 
side way, and not having the divine positively in them as their 
very soul, is blasphemy. 

But if this be true of all that our Lord “ began both to do 
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and teach” in the days of his flesh, can it be less true of his 
Word at large, the written revelation of his Spirit “who spake 
by the prophets,” and which he came into the world to fulfil, 
that is to make actual and complete ; all proceeding from him- 
self, all looking to himself, all ending in himself? Surely it is 
to destroy the idea of inspiration here altogether, when it is 
brought down to the notion of an outward divine superinten- 
dence merely over the human activities of the sacred writers, 
guarding them from error in their merely human apprehension 
and report of the things about which they write. Such a more 
than natural oversight, on the part of God, may be imagined, 
certainly, as securing to men a sort of natural freedom from er- 
ror in reporting the natural side of things ; and it is to be feared 
that the prevailing view of the inspiration of the Bible at this 
time (so far as there can be said to be any view of it at all), does 
not get beyond this. But so far as we have in the Bible the 
veritable WorD oF GoD, in the sense of Moses and the Prophets, 
we may be sure that it means immeasurably more than any 
such poor and helpless conception. It can be nothing less than 
the divine itself ensouled in human speech, as really as the words 
of Christ were that, when he stood among men on earth, and 
spake as never man spake. 

Talk not then of common grammar, logic, and rhetoric, as 
competent to get at the real inward sense of Holy Scripture, in 
the way of scientific extract from its immediately outward natu- 
ral sense. And away also with the dream of coming to such 
inward sense by any supposed science of tropes, metaphors, or 
types, which at best serve only to turn the outward natural into 
a mere mental inward—an inward of bare human thought or 
fancy—on the plane still of the same natural. 

The true inward sense of God’s Word can be nothing less 
than the inspiration of the divine in it, not as doctrine but as 
actual being, not as pious thought merely on the part of men, 
but as veritable spirit and life on the part of God. Here at 
once is an outward and an inward which lifts the Bible high 
above all other books, and necessitates a mode of faith and 
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study which to the merely natural mind must ever appear to be 
no better than foolishness ; just because it must have for its 
object throughout the presence of a supernatural substance in 
the Bible, filling the whole natural side of it and governing it 
from within as its proper living soul. In such view, the letter of 
Scripture is not just its outside philology. It takes in also all 
that Scripture is directly for ordinary human thought, whether 
as history, religious rite, precept or prophecy, on the natural 
plane ; and uses the whole, then, as outside vesture or body for 
the real spiritual or divine in it; of which only it is St. Paul speak 
when he says, “ The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

God’s Word in the Bible thus regarded, even on its natural 
side—because of the supernatural which is in it really and not 
fictitiously—is over against the natural world at large a per- 
petually transcendent miracle. It was so, we can all see at once 
in its original nucleus, the Ten Commandments, as these were 
breathed forth from the bosom of the Almighty on Mount 
Sinai. It was so also, most plainly, in the same law as it comes 
before us enshrined in the ark of testimony and covenant, where 
the presence of Jehovah was shown to be in it by so many visi- 
ble signs and wonders. And it was so again, even for the most 
stolid Jewish externalism, when “the cloud of the Lord was 
upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was on it by night, in the 
sight of all the house of Israel, throughout all their journeys” 
(Ex. xl. 38.) And if the Old Testament had in it such inspi- 
ration at the beginning, what became of this inspiration after- 
wards? When and how did it ever sink to any lower character ? 
Did it die out before Christ came to make it complete? Or 
did his coming to carry it thus forward to its full sense in him- 
self make an end of it? Nay rather; did not this completion 
glorify all belonging to the Old Testament through the relatively 
higher glorification of the New ? 

To get clear of difficulty here some have had recourse to a 
plausible distinction between revelation and inspiration. The 
first, they tell us, is doctrinally of supreme importance, while 
the second is only of secondary account. The general system 
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of Christianity is revealed. There is a record of it in the 
Scriptures; and whether the record is inspired at all points or 
not, the revelation at all events is divinely firm and. sure. Some 
years ago this view was ably and earnestly presented by the late 
learned and excellent Richard Rothe of Germany; and, along with 
others, I was myself led to speak of it with favor. But I have 
come since to feel-that it is a delusion. It puts asunder what 
God has joined indissolubly together as the common ground of 
the Christian religion. Christianity as a revelation, we have 
seen, is Christ himself; and that means all that is represented 
in the Old Testament as going before his advent, no less than 
all following it according to the New; and this not as a system 
of outward teaching, but in the form of supernatural being, 
joining itself with the actual substance of the world’s life. 
There is a contradiction at once, when we try to think of such 
a revelation authenticating itself for the world’s faith without a 
record, or outside of a record, fairly answering to its own heaven- 
derived character. If others think differently, let them try to 
solve the problem as they best can, without swamping the whole 
subject in Cimmerian night. But for our present purpose, it is 
enough for us to know that Christianity, in fact, has assumed 
the necessity of such a record to make its revelation in and 
through Christ full and complete; and so also continually 
assumes in the record itself, that this is heaven-descended and 
divine, no less than the personal manifestation of Christ him- 
self. Hence its startling identification of the Word in one 
form with the Word in the other form; something intelligible 
enough, if we can rise to the conception of a divine life trans- 
cendently at work everywhere in the Written Word, toward its 
own completion in the Incarnate Word, but otherwise only 
confusing in the highest degree. And that life, answering at 
every point to the real revelation of the divine in Christ, is 
just what we are to understand by the inspiration of the Bible. 
The two ideas go together, and we cannot hold one steadily 
without the other. 

God who spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets 
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hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son; but it is one 
speech, one revelation, the part going before having its real 
divine substance (fulfilment, as we call it) in that which comes 
last, the actual incarnation of the speech or word in Christ. 
In him, as we see at once, the word is himself; and being that 
in him, it is the same in all that it was before. Not the record 
only or report of a divine revelation beyond and outside of 
itself, but the living presence of such revelation in itself. That 
is the only true meaning of divine inspiration. The Old Tes- 
tament was inspired in that way at the beginning, as the Nicene 
Creed teaches; and in the same way it is inspired still. To deny 
it, or to doubt it, is to deny or doubt the whole Christian reve- 
lation 
x. 

Thus it is that while Christianity, as we have seen, has its 
supreme ‘principle in Christ, it has the same principle derivative- 
ly also in the Word of divine revelation flowing from Christ ; 
and the attributes and prerogatives which belong to the principle 
in the supreme view must be allowed to belong to it also in this sec- 
ondary or lower view. For how might that be anywhere Christ's 
Word, the outgoing breath and voice of the Son of the Living 
God, in which the life, and power, and glory of the Speaker 
should not be found as in the Speaker himself? Of all Scrip- 
ture then, given by inspiration of Christ in this way, we must 
say it is not dead, but has in it spirit and life, divine spirit and 
life, the life and spirit of the Lord himself—not as something 
men put into it by their fancied power of spiritual speculation, 
but as most real efflux from him who is declared to be abso- 
lute truth and life, and thus the only true light of life for men. 

Where thought lies imprisoned in the dungeon of meresensuous 
and physical existence, there can of course be no power to rise 
to any perception of this; but for such as have in them even 
so much as an instinct only for the divine (the drawing of the 
Father which through the Word leads surely to the Son) there 
are not wanting analogies enough in the realm of nature itself 
to open the way at least toward some realizing apprehension of 
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the great spiritual mystery. The most familiar among these is 
that of the seed, used by our Lord for this purpose in his para- 
bles. There we have two sides of a common existence in the 
world—one external, material, visible, the other inward, non- 
material, and wholly beyond the reach of the senses. The 
first seemingly by far the greatest part of the object, the 
second hardly recognizable as anything in comparison. And yet 
this inward invisible in reality the all in all of it, the entire mo- 
tive-force of its germination and growth, the sole vitality of all 
that can ever come of it as blade, leaf, flower, or fruit—even 
out to the full. measure of tree and forest, such “that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” Can 
the mere scientist ever understand this from the simply natural 
side? Is it not in the constitution of nature an enigma quite 
as great as the presence and operation of the spiritual in the 
supernatural constitution of God’s inspired Word? It is the 
breath of God, also, a power beyond the seed, which alone 
causes it to grow; and yet this divine principle is truly in 
the seed, and not a revelation hovering over it and around it 
in merely outside view. We all know and admit it, philo- 
sophers as well as little children. Is it any harder to own a 
real presence of the prolific divine in the ‘“‘ WoRD THAT GOETH 
FORTH OUT OF Gop’s MOUTH,” as we have this in the Bible? It 
may be so for the philosophers ; but for the little children I am 
very sure it is not. 

The seed, our Lord says in the parable of the sower, is the 
Word of God ; “ the sower soweth the Word.” Does he then 
sow dead seed, or sand extrinsically representing seed? No; 
but seed having life in it; which may fail of proper growth 
through unfavorable ground, hard, stony, thorny, but is never- 
theless divinely living seed when it thus fails, as really as when, 
in good ground, ‘it brings forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some 
sixty, and some an hundred.” Even asa grain of mustard- 
seed, least among seeds, the Word fairly represents in this way 
the whole “kingdom of heaven,” whether in great or in small ; 
the great, which we call the.church, being no less its product 
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than the small, as this meets us in every regenerate single life. 
A thought sufficient of itself to blast the whole idea of making 
the church in any way mistress of the divine word ; since it is 
only out of the word, and through it, that the church can grow 
so as to have any real being whatever. 

Most beautiful in some respects among these seed parables 
from the lips of our Lord, is that which has been preserved for 
us alone by St. Mark. “ So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground; and should sleep and rise 
night and day,.and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 
But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in 
the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 

Could we have in clearer or better expression the idea of a 
divine transcendent objectivity in the outward natural form of 
the word, working out of itself its own supernatural results in 
the process of man’s regeneration, and reducing all co-efficiency 
on his side to mere passive reception? Truly might it be 
said to Nicodemus: ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

And thus it turns out to be strict truth, after all, and no 
oriental hyperbole, when St. Peter speaks of all true Christians 
as “being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the worD oF Gop which liveth and abideth for- 
ever;” and adds, “This is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.” 

All the attributes of the Bible, its truth, its righteousness, 
its power, its sanctity, its glory, presuppose the presence of an 
actual divine life in it, to which also they refer themselves 
continually as the source of their existence; and as we have 
now seen, this divine life is wholly from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is not enough to say that Christ is in the Old Testament in- 
directly or partially only. So far as it is the inspired Word 
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of God, he must be there from first to last, in all and every part 
of it. For let it be well considered, he is the Word of God in 
‘absolute primordial sense, and it is not possible for the word 
of revelation therefore to be parted from him at a single point 
without ceasing to be revelation altogether. It is enough to 
darken the true sense of Holy Scripture, anywhere and every- 
where, only to think of it as not having Christ in it; or to 
think of his being there only in a secondary manner ; just as 
really as the universal sense of the natural world must be ex- 
tinguished, if we try to think of it with no sun shining into it 
from heaven, or with a sun shining into it only fitfully, here 
and there, in pale, or it may be, lurid gleams of light. 

Speak of the Bible as God’s Word for such as doubt if Christ 
be in it as the Word in any real sense whatever! Or for 
such as are content to see him there, in their purblind way, only 
in some fragments of Scripture which they call Messianic over 
against the vast body of Scripture which they hold to be not 
Messianic at all, but mundane, natural, and outwardly his- 
torical only—capable, at best, of being made spiritual by “every 
man in his own tongue wherein he was born,” as one might 
spiritualize nursery tales! Or for those who think they get some 
sight of the Lord in single sporadic texts of prophecy—few and 
far between—taken in the most grossly literal sense, or in a 
few arbitrary types (the offspring mainly of their own imagina- 
tion) seen as flickering tapers in the waste night whose dark- 
ness they intensify more than relieve! Oh, there is mockery 
in all this, I had almost said (as I feel) diabolical mockery. 
That is not our Holy Bible, either Old Testament or New, the 
Word of God, as we rightly call it, having in it as soul and life 
the Spirit and inspiration of Christ. In no such miserably 
broken, uncertain, and infinitesimally small way, is he, or can 
he be, in his own revelation. He is there as the sun in the 
heavens. He is there in every part of the revelation. It is all 
Messianic, law, ceremony, history, psalm or prophecy. The 
whole nature side of the Bible is in it only as a divine heaven- 
wrought drapery for its supernatural side. It is not there for its 
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own sake ; even the physical as it troubles our modern science in 
the first chapter of Genesis, is not there as a study for such science; 
it is there wholly for the sake of the spiritual as we have it in 
Christ and his kingdom. To put the outward first, therefore, 
in the interpretation of the Bible, or to make much, and 
almost all, of this, and the next thing to nothing of the true 
objectivity of |the only real inward sense of the Bible, which is 
Christ, is to miss the possibility of understanding the Holy 
Scriptures altogether. It isso, because by their very constitution, 
which is miraculous relatively to nature (wholly of God and 
not of man), their outward letter is made to fit only the 
supernatural spiritusl which is in them (as our speech fits 
our merely natural thought) ; and therefore never can be really 
intelligible except through spiritual light illustrating the ex- 
terior of the word from within; that is, from the actual light 
of heaven proceeding from the life of Christ, which is every- 
where and always the indwelling soul of his Word. 

Let any Christian, walking humbly (and how much that 
means) with his God—loving him, or say only fearing him, 
and trying to keep his commandments—but come even to some 
small sense only of this great mystery, Christ in his word, and not 
on the outside of it, and how, in a little while, will he find the 
whole aspect of divine revelation changed to his view. How 
will he come gradually more and more into the sense of essential 
reality, substance, power and glory, where all before was, in 
spite of himself, more or less shadowy, abstract, spiritualistic, 
and not spiritual. Without his knowing how exactly, he comes, 
as it were, into the positive element of life, which reigns 
in the Bible as the actual truth of things, and wonders he could 
ever read it in any other way. For now, is it not plain that 
the teaching of Scripture just on this great subject is so open 
and full, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, should not 
err therein? Is it outward teaching, only, about heavenly 
things, or is it not rather the power of actual life, issuing from 
the bosom of the word itself, which is spoken of in the 19th 
Psalm, where it reads so grandly: ‘The law of the Lord is 
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perfect, converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever ; the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” We might as well deny objective force to the 
word creating and upholding the natural heavens, as deny it to 
the same word revealing itself in the Bible, as law, testimony, 
statutes, and judgments, for the spiritual ends here spoken of. 
In both cases, the word is creative, and not merely didactic, 
living, and not dead. 

So, in the 119th Psalm. Read in the merely didactic or 
outwardly pedagogic view, it seems a wearisome drone of re- 
ligious commonplaces, ringing changes through its one hundred 
and seventy-six verses on the same theme. But let in upon it 
the light of heaven as a felt reality from its interior or heaven- 
ward side, and how, in a moment, all is transformed. We feel 
ourselves, as it were, walking with God, in the midst of voices 
that flow in upon us from the celestial world. The Psalm be- 
comes a song of living prayer and praise, having for its key- 
note through all changes, that touching supplication—“ Deal 
bountifully with thy servant, that I may live and keep thy 
word. Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law. I am a stranger in the earth; hide not 
thy commandments from me. Mysoul breaketh for the long- 
ing that it hath unto thy judgments at all time.” 

What high and glorious part the Word of God bears, under 
the view here presented, in the whole mystery of the Christian 
salvation, from the first promise in Eden to the end of the 
New Testament, ought to beclear to all. Looking to Jehovah, 
who is Christ the Lord, with believing adoration and trust, and 
owning and obeying him in his commandments, regarded as Kis 
presence and will; the first table of the decalogue, in other 
words, made to reach down into its whole second table, the 
fulfilling of which, St. Paul tells us, is charity; these are the 
two witnesses spoken of in the Apocalypse, and the two vast 
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columns on which depend all the law and the prophets. They 
give us the universal rule of piety, together with its sure pledge 
of eternal life: “ Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the true wholeness of man.” And it is wonderful to see, 
accordingly, though for a certain order of religious thought 
very hard to understand, how invariably throughout the Old 
Testament the theory of redemption, in its Jewish representa- 
tion, is made to run in this channel, and in this channel only. 
“If ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant”— 
that is, keep God’s covenant as holding continuously in the voice 
or word which was felt and owned to be His—“ then ye shall be 
@ peculiar treasure unto me above all people ; for all the earth 
is mine; and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation” (Ex. xix. 5, 6). And thus, over and over again, 
in the same legalistic style, all through the Pentateuch. 

But it is not legalism, really; on the contrary, it has in it 
the very essence of evangelical faith, in a sense which our 
evangelical churches generally at this time have no power to 
understand. So we find the voice of prophecy in the Old Tes- 
tament, with direct regard to the new creation in Christ Jesus, 
pouring itself out in exactly the same strain. “A new heart 
will I give you,” it is said, “‘ and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to WALK IN MY STATUTES, and ye 
shall keep my judgments and po TaeM. . And ye shall dwell in 
the land that I gave to your fathers; and YE SHALL BE MY 
PEOPLE, and I WILL BE your Gop” (Ezek. xxxvi. 26-28). 
There it is again: the covenant of salvation, the coming to- 
gether of God and his people, mediated by his word (his stat- 
utes and judgments) ; not certainly in any way of mercenary 
merit and reward, but by actual conjunction through the actual 
presence of God objectively reached in his werd, as it could be 
reached in no other way. 

And now see how all this gives light to the teaching of Christ 
on the same subject—especially his latest teaching, as we have 
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it recorded by St. John; and how the same teaching throws 
back upon the Old Testament again a flood of illumination, 
which lifts that entire economy into its true evangelical glory. 
About to leave his disciples, our Lord lays himself out to 
comfort them with the prospect of his return to them again in 
higher spiritual form, for which room could be made only by 
his full glorification now close at hand. That was immediately 
the great promise of the Holy Ghost. But where or how was 
the Holy Ghost to come, so as to restore to them the full pre- 
sence of Christ in this way? It could not be in any merely 
spiritualistic mode, having no connection with the revelation 
already established in Christ himself. It must be within the 
sphere of that revelation, regarded as his word or truth going 
forth from him before his advent, and coming to its ultimate 
perfection only in and by his advent. So-then, to wait for the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, was to wait for him in the way of 
believing obedience to Christ’s words already made known, in 
the persuasion that Christ himself could be thus found only in 
his words —these being in reality the continuation of his 
own presence in the world. Their sanctification by the Holy 
Ghost, it is expressly said, must be by the truth, which is de- 
clared to be the Word of God—the same that Christ came into 
the world to actualize by his entire life, and outside of which 
there is no room to think or speak of truth in any view. 
Accordingly we have here again the Old Testament formula 
of religion re-issued in new form. ‘“ He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will MAnt- 
FEST MYSELF UNTO HIM. He will KEEP MY worDs ; and my Fa- 
ther will love him, and we will come unto him, and MAKE OUR 
ABODE WITH HIM.” And more clearly still in the parable of 
the vine and its branches: ‘ Now ye are clean ’’—by the new 
life which was already germinally at work in them from his 
person without their knowing it—“ THROUGH THE WORD which 
I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
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vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. If ye abide 
in me, and MY WORDS (the synonym of his own life) abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you: abide ye in 
my love. If ye KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS, ye shall abide in 
my love; even asI have kept my Father’s commandments and 
abide in his love.” 

How then is the mission of the Holy Ghost to be thought of 
as an arbitrary and unbound afflatus, outside of this sphere of 
Christ’s own life—the revelation already effected by his coming 
into the world? Especially when we have the solemn assevera- 
tion of our blessed Lord himself: ‘He shall not speak of him- 
self; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak. He shall 
glorify Mz; for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you. ALL THINGS THAT THE FATHER HATH ARE MINE: there- 
fore said I, that he shall take of Minx, and shall show it unto 
you” (John xvi. 13-15). 

J. WiLtiamson Nevin. 





Art. II.—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





Rev. J. Albert C. Helffenstein was born in Germantown, 
Pa., Feb. 13th, 1788. His father, Rev. J. Albert C. Helffen- 
stein, was at that time pastor of the German Ref. Congrega- 
tion in this town. He was a native of Germany. His father 
was Church Inspector, and resided in Sinsheim, in the Pfalz on 
the Rhine. His sons were Albert, J. Henry, and a step-son, 
John Henry. They were all educated for the ministry in the 
University of Heidelberg. The family could trace their cleri- 
cal descent to the Reformation; here it is involved in uncer- 
tainty, as to which line of laymen in the Helffenstein family 
they were linked. It is, however, certain they descended from 
some one noble branch of that name. This was a subject to 
which they seldom, and with reluctance resorted. If they at- 
tached any importance to the family name, it was to the cleri- 
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cal line, believing it to be more important to be noble before 
God, than in the estimation of men. 

Having completed their education in Heidelberg University, 
the three brothers now looked for active employment in the 
ministry. J. Henry was retained as vicar to his father. After 
his father’s demise he became his successor. But he was not 
permitted to remain in this position, but was subsequently pro- 
moted to the lucrative charge in Weibligen, near Heidelberg, 
with the title of Church Counsellor. J. Henry had but two 
children, a son and a daughter. The son, Ludwig, became his 
successor, while the daughter was married to a clergyman by 
the name of Schmidthennes, located in Saxony. 

We now direct our attention to J. Albert C. and his step- 
brother, John Henry Helffenstein, who were destined for an- 
other far off foreign field of labor. Having decided the case, 
they departed for Holland, where they were ordained by the 
Classis of Amsterdam, and received credentials to the colony of 
Pennsylvania. During their voyage over the Atlantic, they 
were overtaken by a storm which well-nigh ended their mission. 
It raged incessantly for several days; no sun nor moon cheer- 
ing their hopes and encouraging their hearts for a moment. 
This brought them to their knees, alternately one relieving the 
other, leading in prayer. The sovereign of the elements, who 
once on a memorable occasion bid them be calm, now interposed, 
and soon the sun appeared, the winds abated, and they were 
wafted over the ocean to Philadelphia, their haven of safety. 
While they were surrounded by their perils, J. Albert C., and 
probably also his brother, consecrated themselves more deeply 
and unreservedly to the service of their Master; and faithfully 
was the vow kept. 

It is not known how long they remained in the city, but pro- 
bably soon after recovering from the fatigues of the voyage, Rev. 
Helffrich proceeded to his field of labor in Maxatony, Berks 
county. Here he discharged the duties of his mission faithful- 
ly; married; purchased a farm ; raised a family of children ; 
and after occupying this post of honor and usefulness forty years, 
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breathed his last in peace, deeply regretted by kindred and 
friends. Mr. Helffrich was a learned man, and sound preacher. 
Although not so powerful and eloquent in the pulpit as his 
brother, yet he was stronger in debate on the floor of Synod. 
He was held in high respect by all his clerical brethren. 

The separation from his brother, though but a day’s journey 
apart, was doubtless painful to Mr. Helffenstein. In the mean- 
while, prior to the occupancy of his charge in Germantown, he 
became acquainted with Miss Catharine Kircher, whose father 
was then an opulent and influential member of the German 
Ref. Church in Philadelphia, over which Rev. Weynberg pre- 
sided as pastor. After marriage they moved to Germantown, 
into a house pointed out to us recently on a visit to our rela- 
tions. He commenced his ministerial and pastoral labors, full 
of zeal for the salvation of souls and the glory of his divine 
Master. With the exception of three years during a part of the 
revolutionary war, called then as he was to minister to the 
German Reformed Congregation in Lancaster, Pa., he devoted 
the whole of his ministerial life to the people in Germantown. 
Not a long life was his; but comparatively short, as it was, he 
was made the honored instrument of salvation to many souls, 
So ardent was his zeal, so vivid his animation, and so powerful 
his enunciation of Gospel truths, that while officiating in Lancas- 
ter always to full houses, sometimes there was heard suppressed, 
but universal sobbing through the audience. A like effect 
was produced in Germantown. An old member of his Church 
said in our hearing when yet a boy, who seemed to have almost 
a superstitious regard for his minister, that sometimes when in 
the full flow of preaching, rays seemed to proceed from his 
countenance. On one occasion, a member of the Church, but 
opposed to that kind of home preaching, was so wrathy that he 
grit his teeth, and said in a suppressed whisper—Ah, if I had 
you here! The next Lord’s day, the power of Gospel truth 
came down so irresistibly that this same person, at the close of 
the service, approached the minister, extended his hand, and 
in great concern asked: “Brother Helffenstein, what must I 
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do to be saved?” But his zeal had eaten him up. He rup- 
tured a blood-vessel which terminated in a rapid consumption, 
that closed his life in the 19th year of his ministry, and the 
42d year of his age. The above are but a few specimens of 
the power and success of his preaching. Many years after his 
death, living witnesses could step forth and bear testimony to 
his instrumentality in their conversion, evincing their sincerity 
by a holy and consistent Christian life. 

Next to his zeal in the cause of his divine Master, was his 
love for his adopted country. On all suitable occasions he 
manifested his patriotism. While located in Lancaster he was 
requested to preach a sermon to a regiment that was about to 
jointhe army. ‘The passage selected for his discourse was, “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) In 
the application he said: ‘* Brethren, when you come in conflict 
with the enemy on the field of battle, and you hear the cannon 
roar, and you see the smoke ascending in clouds to heaven, 
and a comrade here and a comrade there falling by your side, 
then strike upon your breast, and say: God be merciful to me 
a sinner! But fear not; think, if God be for us, whe can be 
against us?”” On another occasion he preached before the Hes- 
sians that were brought as prisoners to Lancaster. The text 
was in Isaiah lii. 3. ‘*Ye have sold yourselves for nought, 
and ye shall be redeemed without money.” The Hessians, 
however, were much excited, and threatened persona! violence. 
but possessing a large amount of moral courage, he remained 
unmoved, conscious of having done his duty. 

But now that he was taken to an inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved for him in heaven, 
what will his family do, consisting of a widow and five surviv- 
ing sons ; all young—the youngest only two and a half years 
old—seeing they are destitute of any earthly heritage, which 
might solace them in their bereavement, afford a prospect for 
subsistence, and the means for education. The revolution was 
a trying time, so that the father was compelled at intervals to 
ar upon his patrimony in Germany for aid, and after his de- 
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parture, when the widow impowered an agent to secure the re- 
maining portion, he proving faithless, cut off that resource. 
True, her uncle, General Dehaze, a large landed proprietor, 
made her a present, while yet a girl, of a few hundred acres of 
rich land, located in the region of Bellefonte, Pa., which subse- 
quently became valuable; but which necessity prematurely 
compelled her to sell for a small consideration. What will she 
now do? Possessing no small portion of energy and address, 
and relying on the widow’s God and the orphan’s father, she 
turned her attention to the brethren in the ministry, and se- 
curing their sympathy and aid, they succeeded in procuring 
without any hinderance, the help of the German Ref. Synod, 
under whose patronage her eldest son, Samuel, received his 
education for the ministry. The next son, John P. was taken 
into the counting house of a shipping merchant, and received 
his mercantile education. The third son, Charles, was placed 
in a printing establishment. The fourth, Jonathan, and the fifth, 
J. Albert C., being very young, remained with their mother. 
Samuel, having passed through his theological course, was 
ordained, and called to the Skipback charge, located in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. He entered upon the duties of his office, 
and occupied some two or more years, when he received a call 
to the Race street Church, in the city. The first application 
was declined, on account of his youth, but upon a second ap- 
peal being made, he accepted. An old, numerous, and wealthy 
congregation, involved not an easy task for so young a divine. 
He, however, preachedand labored with much acceptance. It was 
indeed gratifying to sit in that large house of worship on the 
Lord’s day, and listen to the songs of Zion that burst from the 
lips of the congregated multitude, accompanied by an excel- 
lent full toned organ. Here was no proxy singing by the choir 
alone; but as a full chorus, all the church members that had a 
voice and a will for sacred song, joined, swelling the vocal mu- 
sic into one delightful, exhilarating volume of melody, that 
filled the whole house. The congregation remained united and 
‘ prosperous until the English question broke forth. The youth 
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being educated chiefly, if not entirely, in the English language, 
complained that they derived no benefit from the Church ser- 
vice. The parents feeling deeply interested, would not close 
their ears against these complaints, and consequently made ap- 
plication for English preaching. The Germans opposed to any 
innovation of this kind, refused their consent to this measure. 
Bitter strife commenced, and ceased not until the English par- 
ty withdrew from the Church, and organized a separate congre- 
gation. They, at length, after having tried a clergyman from 
some other denomination, called Dr. Brodhead out of the Low 
Dutch Church, during whose ministration they built a fine 
church, over which he remained pastor for some years. Thus 
commenced the Dutch Church interest in Philadelphia, which 
in process of time extended to several other Churches. The 
congregation in Race street now remained peaceful for several 
years, when the question of English preaching was revived. 
The same men who first opposed the introduction of the Eng- 
lish language, came forward and said they now perceived the 
necessity of appropriating a portion of time to English service ; 
otherwise the Church would suffer the loss of their children. 
This renewed the strife and contention with renewed and in- 
creased ardor, The ministers now perceived the necessity of 
the measure. The formidable German party who had the con- 
trol of the corporation, closed the doors of the church against 
the pastor, and refused him admittance even into the school- 
house, so that he was compelled to preach in the intervening 
yard. The friends of the English interest now appealed for 
redress to the civil law. Being brought before a court of jus- 
tice, the Judge at length restored the minister to his pulpit. 
This decided the case, and the German party withdrew and 
built a church in another section of the city. Peace again was 
restored, but the congregation was sadly reduced. The pastor, 
growing in years and desiring rest, after some time resigned his 
charge, and returned to his farm in Montgomery county, hav- 
ing ministered to that people over thirty years. His age at 
present is eighty-eight years. 
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In this connection, seeing our chief object is to present the 
clerical members of the family to the notice of the reader, we 
will briefly state that the Rev. Dr. Helffenstein has three 
sons in the ministry—Samuel, Jr., Alexander, and Jacob. The 
first, having served the Church for some time as the assistant 
of his uncle Jonathan, in Frederickton, and afterwards presid- 
ing over the charge at Shippensburg, subsequently withdrew 
to Montgomery county, rendering ministerial services to vari- 
ous congregations in the vicinity of his father’s residence, and 
finally retiring to his own home, within a short distance of the 
parental dwelling. The second officiated as pastor in Harris- 
burg, Hagerstown, New Holland, Germantown, (the scene of 
his grandfather’s ministry) occupying eight years in this latter 
charge, after having rendered some other services, at length re- 
tired. The last, Jacob, now officiating in several charges in 
the German Ref. Church, such as Tawneytown and Chambers- 
burg; then moving as evangelist in the Presbyterian Church, 
over a large ecclesiastical teritory, with indomitable persever- 
ance and great success, sometimes worn down by excessive la- 
bor, and then recuperating, finally settled permanently in the 
German Ref. congregation at Germantown, where he has suc- 
cessfully labored over nineteen years, beloved and respected by 
his people, and held in grateful rememberance by many outside 
of his immediate charge, but brought, through his instrumen- 
tality inside of Christ’s spiritual church, whom we trust he will 
be privileged to present as crowns of his rejoicing in the day 
of his Master’s appearing. Why the German Ref. congrega- 
tion in Germantown is now under Presbyterian auspices, is a 
question which we at present decline answering. 

We go back to the Rev. Charles Helffenstein, third brother 
of the old stock. We left him m the printing office. He was 
always religiously inclined, and piously disposed, so that he at 
length withdrew from his secular pursuits and turned his atten- 
tion to the sacred ministry. His brother Samuel, at that time 
in the early part of his pastorate in Philadelphia, received him 
into his house with a view of conducting him through a_prepar- 
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atory course of study; but then his health was feeble, and his 
ministerial and pastoral duties in a large congregation arduous, 
so that he applied to the Rev. Dr. Becker of Lancaster, to 
superintend his theological education. The Doctor, who re- 
vered the memory of his father, cheerfully complied, and pre- 
pared him for the ministry. After receiving his ordination, he 
was called to the pastorate of several congregations at Alle- 
msengel in Berks county. Here he remained but nine months, 
when receiving an invitation to settle in the New Holland 
charge, he accepted the call and moved on the Glebe. Here 
he continued some years, and then was called to take charge of 
the congregation in Germantown. After several years’ minis- 
terial work here, he was called to Hanover, and subsequently, 
to take charge of several congregations in York county. He 
finally published a volume of his father’s sermons, and occupied 
his time in offering them and some other religious books to the 
community. He eventually closed his life at Reading, in 1842, 
in the triumphs of faith, having arrived at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

Rev. Jonathan Helffenstein soon followed in the wake of his 
brother Charles. He remained some considerable time with 
Samuel, when his brother again found it expedient to request 
Dr. Becker’s services for Jonathan. The Doctor without hesi- 
tation invited him to Lancaster, and carried him through a full 
course of theological preparation. He was ordained in Lan- 
caster, and having received a call to Carlisle, Pa., he entered 
upon the duties of his charge, and continued ministering unto 
that people some seven years, when he was called to Frederick- 
ton, Md., and remained the pastor of this Church nineteen 
years, and then was gathered to his fathers, and into the 
Church triumphant, having closed his earthly pilgrimage at the 
age of forty-five. We were with him, having been summoned 
to his side in his last sickness, witnessing his devout resigna- 
tion, and closing his eyes in death. Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

The youngest of the five brothers, but an infant when his 
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father departed this life, remained under the protection and 
care of his widowed mother, in Germantown. Here he was 
sent to German and English schools until he arrived to about 
the age of twelve years. His brother Charles having as yet 
no family, invited mother and son to his home. With him they 
remained until J. A. C. arrived to the sixteenth year of his 
age, when of his own accord he left his brother for Lancaster, 
when Dr. Becker kindly and affectionately took him in, and 
gave him a place in his family and at his board, and afforded 
him the benefit of his counsel and instruction. Here he com- 
menced his theological course in company with the Doctor’s 
son. While he resided in Lancaster, three additional students 
increased the class, namely, Gloninger, Schafner and Dieffen- 
bach. The Doctor every day in the week, except Saturday, 
visited their class-room, when, having prepared themselves, 
they were required to recite Latin, or Greek or Hebrew. When 
the recitations were passed he lectured, either on dogmatic or 
moral theology, or exegesis or church history The Doctor had a 
peculiar short method of his own in teaching the languages, par- 
ticularly the Latin, with beginners. He directed them to count 
the declensions, decline substantives, adjectives and personal 
pronouns, and memorize the four conjugations, dissonant and 
defective verbs. Then he put them to reading as well as they 
might upon preparation. After reading he made them parse, 
and while so engaged syntax was practically applied. In addi- 
tion to this they were directed to write exercises, by which 
they were led to consult the syntax in doubtful cases. The 
Doctor was a ripe Hebrew scholar. In reading Hebrew he al- 
ways used the Bible without the points, while the students used 
one with the points; yet he always detected the error when 
they made a mistake as to the points. 

So we passed our time two years pleasantly in Lancaster, 
when the Doctor received and accepted a call to the Baltimore 
congregation. The whole class of students moved with him to 
that city — boarded with him in the parsonage, and were 
treated like gentlemen. Mrs. Becker was a model of a house- 
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wife. Always kind and affectionate, ever watchful when any 
member of the family was indisposed—sending sometimes for 
the family physician when perhaps he was not needed. She 
was a devout Christian, speaking seldom of her Christianity, 
but always manifesting it in her life. Here we also must men- 
tion that the Doctor never made any charge for tuition to any 
of the students, whether rich or poor. All the charge he made 
was a moderate board. Indeed from most of them he received 
no remuneration during their whole stay with him, until after 
they were settled in a charge, and even then had to wait some 
time before he was paid. The writer, although his relations de- 
frayed his incidental expenses while he was engaged in his 
studies, yet when they were completed, he was indebted to the 
Doctor five or six hundred dollars, which he made it his impe- 
rious duty to discharge, principal and interest, in a compara- 
tively short time. 

After the aforenamed class of students had finished their 
course of studies, they repaired, in company with the Doctor, 
to the meeting of Synod a{ Germantown. Here they were 
examined and ordained. In accordance with calls, the Doctor’s 
son departed for Manchester, Md., Gloninger to Harrisburg, 
and the writer to Goshenhoppen. 

The writer was not quite twenty-one years of age when he 
commenced his ministrations in Goshenhoppen. He of course had 
very little if any experience, which, however, he in a measure 
in subsequent life got, sometimes by hard knocks. He neverthe- 
less was treated with much attention and kindness by his peo- 
ple. While in this charge he had ample time for study. But 
three congregations, to each of which he preached once every 
third Sunday, it was his own fault if he appeared not in the 
pulpit well prepared. Two events of note occurred during his 
residence here, in which he was personally and feelingly 
interested. The one was the death of his uncle Helfrich. A 
special messenger unexpectedly appeared to announce the 
mournful intelligence and invite him to the funeral. With sad 
alacrity he next morning set out and reached the house of 
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mourning in the evening. Next day the Rev. Vondersloot 
preached a suitable funeral sermon to a large concourse of peo- 
ple who with the writer witnessed the solemn rites of sepulture. 
He departed this life in 1800, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. The other event was the death of our kind mother. 
She departed while we were absent from home, On our return 
an acquaintance met us in the way to our residence and com- 
municated the startling news. She died in Germantown and 
was interred beside her husband, where she sleeps in dust, and 
both rest safely under the watchful care of our redeeming 
Saviour. As we have not the record, we can only say her age 
was some sixty odd years. 

Our connection with the Goshenhoppen charge embraced a 
period of about three and a half years. This to us now is the 
more interesting as it was our first charge in the youthful days 
of our ministry. A call from the charge at Carlisle, to become 
the successor of our brother Jonathan, who had moved to 
Fredericktown, induced us to accept—and accordingly settled 
there about the year 1812. Nothing remarkable transpired 
during our residence among this people, other than that Eng- 
lish preaching was soon introduced, and the event—always 
important—of our marriage to Miss Mary Leonard, sister of 
our brother’s wife. Seven and a half years we occupied here. 

As it was now we received the call to take charge of the 
Baltimore congregation, it will be proper to state some ante- 
cedent occurrences that transpired in that church. Let it be 
understood that the Church in general so far as the introduc- 
tion of the English language is concerned, was in a transition 
state. It was anew thing. The people as well as the clergy 
had to be prepared for it. Inseparable prejudices stood in the 
way and enlisted the evil passions of many. Indeed the pre- 
sent generation can scarcely form a true idea of the trying and 
painful ordeal through which the clergy immediately interested 
passed. But the large cities were the principal locations where 
the storm raged; and these were Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The English language once successfully introduced here, made 
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it comparatively an easy matter to introduce it into towns and 
villages. 

Scarcely had the commotion subsided in Philadelphia, when 
it was agitated in the Baltimore church. At the close of 
Dr. Becker’s ministry it commenced. He was importuned by 
the friends of the measure to consent and give his influence. 
At first it is said he yielded te their entreaties, but his German 
friends interfering, he retracted; and then broke out the 
storm. He did not long survive this conflict, when death 
terminated his troubles, in the year 1818, aged sixty-two 
years. He was a truly learned man, an eloquent preacher, 
and possessed naturally a most generous and benevolent 
heart. 

Soon after the Doctor’s demise, the English party sent a 
deputation to the meeting of Synod in Carlisle. They peti- 
tioned Synod to sanction the introduction of the English lan- 
guage into their church. Synod could not otherwise than 
comply with their request. Thus encouraged, they wrote to 
the Rev. Lewis Mayer to come and preach sermons in both 
languages. The Germans aware of this declared that the 
first person who attempted to go into the pulpit to preach Eng- 
lish, they would forcibly pull down. This came to the ears of the 
opposite party, and the consequence was that they bound over 
to court several of the leaders of this company. Rev. Mayer 
came, and on the Sunday appointed for preaching the church 
and all the avennes to the church were crowded. In the mean 
while police-officers were placed in and out of the church, the 
judge himself being present. The minister mounted the pulpit 
and preached—and the services concluded without any attempt 
at riot. The Rev. Mayer was invited to become the pastor ; 
but he thought proper to decline the invitation. Next the 
Rev. Jonathan Helffenstein preached, and was requested — 
to become the pastor; but he also refused. Then they applied 
to the writer, who visited them—preached—was called and 
accepted the charge. In existing circumstances a serious un- 
dertaking ! 
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In the year 1819 we moved with wife and two infant child- 
ren to Baltimore. We commenced our ministrations. In the 
morning German services were well attended. In the evening, 
English preaching to crowded houses. This continued how 
long we do not recollect, as we have kept no record of dates 
other than our memory—but continued a considerable time. 
Although no clamorous commotion was heard, yet a secret 
working was constantly in agitation. The Germans were still 
dissatisfied, refusing to contribute to the support of the church 
any more than a pittance, to secure a right to the burying- 
grounds. The writer, however, had a strong and influential 
balance of power in a few highly intelligent and respectable 
German families, who were his friends while yet a student, as 
they were the warm friends of Dr. Becker. At length the 
consistory had a meeting and resolved that inasmuch as the 
English portion of the congregation bore the burden of sup- 
porting the pastor, it was no more than right and proper that 
they should have equal privileges with the Germans. No 
sooner resolved than executed. The church was opened every 
other Lord’s day morning for English preaching. This in- 
creased the dissatisfaction of the Germans, so that when the 
church was opened in the afternoon, few attended. At length 
the audience became so small that at another meeting of the 
consistory they resolved, that as the minister could not preach 
to empty pews, he should omit the service. But the church 
doors were opened at night for English preaching. Suffice it 
to state that the secret agitators continued their work until the 
endurance of the minister was exhausted, and he tendered his 
unconditional resignation. The consistory met, deliberated 
and resolved that it was not expedient that the pastor should 
resign. A committee was appointed to acquaint him with the 
result of their deliberations and to inquire into his grievances. 
He replied that on no other condition would he resume the 
charge than his confinement to one or the other language. It 
was resolved that his condition should be adopted, with the ex- 
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ception that on every fourth Sunday, in the afternoon, a Ger« 
man sermon should be preached if required. 

In the mean while the remaining Germans had become ac- 
quainted with a transient visitor, who is said to have been a 
licentiate in the Lutheran church, and with whose preaching 
they were pleased. They brought before the consistory a pro- 
position that, with their consent, they would occupy the church 
in the morning, German service to conclude before the hour of 
eleven, the time when English service commenced, and in the 
afternoon, the evening service, as usual, being held at night, in 
the English language. 

The proposition appearing so equitable, the writer was the 
first to move the adoption of their proposal, although his feel- 
ings revolted against the employment of the man whom they 
had chosen. They accordingly commenced having German 
service in the church. But in a very brief time the consistory 
discovered that a plot was laid for an effort to wrest the control 
of the church out of the hands of the present possessors. 
This annulling the contract, the Germans withdrew with their 
preacher to the north part of the city. But in the course of a 
year they disagreed, and the congregation was dissolved. 

We now had comparative peace. Ecclesiastical concerns 
passed on smoothly, until the choir‘of the church broke out in 
controversy with the organist. Motives of delicacy and for- 
bearance prevent us from recurring to persons and facts; but 
it resulted eventually in the election of a consistory all the in- 
dividuals of which we could not spprove. Besides, our health 
failed, so that our nervous system was worn out, in consequence 
of which we resigned. Two highly respectable German gentle- 
men, one of whom was a member of the consistory, called on 
us and remonstrated, but in vain. These, together with some 
others of the same character, withdrew after we had left the 
church. God in His providence said our mission here must 
close, after having occupied the ground sixteen years. 

A mournful episode intervened in our family during our 
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residence in Baltimore. Our eldest daughter was sent to spend 
the summer vacation from school with her relatives in Carlisle, 
her health being somewhat impaired by study and confinement. 
Our surprise and grief were almost stunning when unexpectedly 
@ messenger appeared and announced her death. We were at 
her funeral, and while there received the comforting intelli- 
gence that she died joyful and happy, in the full anticipation of 
future blessedness and glory. The event occurred in 1830— 
aged thirteen years. 

And here it may not be amiss to state that her happy death, 
under God, must be ascribed to her home education, more espe- 
cially in the nursery. While the children were accustomed to 
family devotion, their mother instructed and prayed over and 
with them in the nursery. Although we are none of those who 
hold to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, yet we agree 
not with others who seem to regard infant baptism no more 
than an outward ceremony by which they are received as mem- 
bers of Christ’s visible Church. We hold that infants of 
believing parents, presented by them for holy baptism, are 
peculiar objects of divine favor ; and that if Christian parents 
conscientiously and faithfully discharge their duty, the salva- 
tion of their children cannot fail, so sure as a covenant-keeping 
God fulfils His promises. 

In this connection, to the commendation of Mrs. Helffenstein, 
we must state that soon after the commencement of our min- 
istry in the Baltimore congregation, she instituted a female 
prayer-meeting in the church, which was well-attended and 
continued to attract attention not only during our ministra- 
tions to that people, but long after, even to the present day, 
embracing a period of more than thirty years. 

Before we take our departure from the East to the West, 
perhaps it is expected that we should state what interest we 
took in the concerns of the German Reformed Church in 
general. Time, space and inclination will not admit of much 
detail. We therefore will merely advert to a few prominent 
events. We were interested in the division of Synod into 
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Classes, for which provision was made in the constitution of the 
Church. Prior to this although she had a large territory to culti- 
vate, she was confined chiefly to Pennsylvania in her operations. 
Her men and her resources were limited. Only occasionally one 
of her pastors volunteered as a missionary to the West or South. 
Gradually, however, some settled in the different directions of the 
compass, and formed Classes in subordination to Synod. The 
indispensable necessity of founding literary institutions to 
enable the Church to prepare and send forth pastors to fill the 
places of vacant congregations, and missionaries to explore the 
waste territory and gather the scattered German Reformed 
materials into organized churches, became more and more 
apparent. To meet these exigencies, Synod, about 1824, 
resolved to found a Theological Seminary. After the neces- 
sary arrangements were made, Dr. Milledollar, in connection 
with the Low Dutch, but originally from the German Reformed 
Church, was elected as Professor. Hesitating as he did a con- 
siderable time, Synod instructed Rev. Lewis Mayer and A. 
Helffenstein senior delegates to the Low Dutch Synod at Al- 
bany, to call on Dr. M. and urge the negotiation to a conclu- 
sion. He at length declined. The following Synod, (1825) 
in Bedford, Pa., after mature deliberation, elected Rev. Samuel 
Helffenstein to occupy the Professor’s chair, and in case he 
should refuse, Rev. L. Mayer. As the writer was elected Secre- 
tary of that Synod, it was made his duty to send the call. The 
former declined; the latter accepted, and according to order 
was installed. The following year at the meeting of Synod in 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Weinbrenner was arraigned for un- 
churchly proceedings in discharging his ministerial duties. 
Considerable excitement existed, so that the moderator had 
some difficulty in keeping order. He, however, succeeded in 
affording the accused a fair opportunity for defence. But it 
terminated in the censure of the accused and his withdrawal 
from the communion of the Church. The forming and esta- 
blishing of a sect of his own was the consequence. 

We will recur to but one other event concerning this church 
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in general, in which the writer was personally interested. In 
the year 1832, at a meeting of Synod in Fredericktown, Mr. 
Rauch, D. P., was presented before S ynod, highly recommended 
for his learning and ability, to take charge of the Classical 
School, that was about to be established in York, as a pre- 
paratory institution for the Theological Seminary. It was 
moved that he be elected as the principal of the school, and that 
on the occasion of his installation he also be ordained minister 
of the gospel. The writer was opposed to the motion in reference 
to his ordination, in as much as it would be a transgression of the 
rule, requiring every foreigner to dwell a year among us before 
he was eligible to this rite. To the other member of the mo- 
tion he cordially assented. But the motion prevailed. The 
writer then moved that a committee be appointed to wait on 
Dr. Rauch, in order to ascertain the character of his theologi- 
cal views. The motion was adopted, and the writer appointed 
chairman of the committee. Having satisfactorily ascertained 
the views of the Doctor, and reported favorably to Synod, a 
committee was appointed, of which the writer was a member, to 
instal and ordain him. The writer was selected to deliver the 
inaugural address. This duty was subsequently performed in 
York. 

These are briefly some events that belong to the history of 
the church in a former generation. They, however, are con- 
nected with many incidents and circumstances, which were 
sometimes joyous, sometimes painful. We proceed to our per 
sonal narrative. 

In the year 1835 we left Baltimore with wife and four chil- 
dren (two sons and two daughters) for the West. This step was 
taken in compliance with a cordial invitation from our nearest 
relatives, residing in Dayton, Ohio. Having safely arrived, 
after a few weeks, we left our two eldest children in Dayton, 
and with my wife and the two youngest children we set out for 
Lima, Ohio, where our brother, John P. H., had charge of U. 
S. Land-office as Register. Here we located for a time. We 
never intended to secularize ourself, considering it degrading, 
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after having spent the flower of our life and mature manhood 
in the ministry. We deliberated a year on what we should do. 
Having received a letter of introduction from Dr. Henshaw, of 
Baltimore, to Bishop M’Ilvaine, we transmitted it, after much 
reflection, to him. He responded with a cordial invitation to 
visit Gambier, his place of residence; and the result of our in- 
terview was, our connection with the Episcopal Church. 

Soon after this, we received an invitation to take charge of 
two parishes, in Worthington and Berkshire, in the vicinity of 
Columbus. Having resided over two years in Lima, we sent- 
for our children in Dayton, and with our whole family came to 
Worthington. Here we officiated some three years; but not- 
withstanding we had the promise of $600 a year, and somehow 
received it, we found ourself out of purse $500. This would 
never do, and we resigned the charge and moved to St. Mary’s, 
in the northwest part of Ohio. This movement was a plan of 
our relatives, who had a large interest in the extension of the 
town. Here we had the post-office transferred to us, which was 
attended to by our sons, and here we organized the nucleus of 
an Episcopal Church. Several hundred men and overseers 
working on the canal and on an immense reservoir in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town, were supposed would offer materials 
for the increase of the Church. But after the works were fin- 
ished, the contractors and workmen withdrew to some other 
section of the country—so that the church enterprise for the 
time being was relinquished. 

In the mean time we received an invitation to take charge of 
an Episcopal parish in Maumee City. This may have been an 
eligible position ; but it was also said to be exposed to periad- 
ical diseases. We were fearful concerning our children, and 
declined moving there. But alas! how short is the foresight 
of man! St. Mary’s made the graves for our children. It 
was subjected periodically to disease, emanating probably from 
the newly made reservoir and canal. The first victim of the 
climate was our eldest daughter Anna. She was attacked by 
the typhoid fever and sunk under its influence into the embrace 
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of death, December 4th, 1841. She was a lovely daughter, 
beautiful, intellectual, well-educated, amiable, the delight of 
the social circle, and, above all, religious and devout. In the 
following year our eldest son Christian was prostrated with the 
disease of the climate in another form, and soon passed away 
into the world of spirits, and we trust into the safe-keeping of 
our benign Redeemer, December 26th, 1842. He was a prom- 
ising youth, fine mind, good classical scholar, acquainted with 
the elements of mathematics, the favorite of all his acquaint- 
ances and friends, and was just qualifying himself for mercan- 
tile pursuits. Death ceased with his iuroads on the family 
about six years. We now thought the two last would be spared 
to us; but in September 5th, 1848, our daughter Albertina 
pined away under his unrelenting hand and died in the Lord. 
She too possessed personal attractions, a strong and well cul- 
tivated mind, refined manners; her departure regretted by the 
community in which she resided. William, our only remaining 
son, we hoped would be spared to us, as our stay and comfort in 
our declining years. He indeed was a noble youth, his mind 
of an order which chiefly educated itself, his habits retired but 
genial, keeping himself unspotted from the dissipations of youth, 
and yet beloved by all his young acquaintances. But disease 
commenced insidiously to invade his constitution. We were 
just thinking of removing to a more congenial clime, believing 
that a change of this kind would restore him to health, when 
we received unexpectedly a letter from our nephew, Rev. Albert 
Helffenstein, Jr., with whom we had prior to this no corres- 
pondence, during the time of our residence in the West, that 
he was engaged in supplying the German Reformed congrega- 
tions in Elizabeth and Maytown; but as they required 
German as well as English preaching, and as we were more fa- 
miliar with the German language than he, we should come and 

visit the charge and see for ourself whether it would be con- 

genial. Regarding this as decidedly providential, we engaged 

to comply with the invitation. In the mean time our son’s 

health was gradually sinking, so that he was speedily confined to 
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his sick bed. In these circumstances we could not comply with 
our first engagement ; but wrote that soon we would move East 
and act as a supply for one year. We accordingly received an 
invitation to that effect, signed by the consistory and a few 
prominent members of the church. During this interchange of 
communications our son rapidly declined, giving indubitable 
evidence of his interest in the Saviour, dying composed and re- 
signed, in the full hope of future blessedness. He departed this 
life March 13th, 1851. 

“ Troubled on every side, but not cast down and destroyed,” 
we returned to the East and to the Church of our fathers, 
having been connected with the Episcopal Church some twelve 
years. We acted as supply in Elizabethtown between one and 
two years, when we moved to Lancaster in a boarding-house, 
and remained three years, enjoying while there the ministry of 
our friend, the Rev. Demund. After this we found it expedient 
to move among our relatives in Trevor and Shamokin. While 
residing in the former place, we frequently were sent for to 
visit the latter. On the last occasion of this kind Mrs. Helf- 
fenstein caught a heavy cold which settled on her lungs, and 
terminated her life in the course of a week, December, 1859. 
She died the death of the righteous, having consecrated her- 
self to God through Christ in the days of her youth. She was 
much engaged in silent meditation and prayer during her sickness ; 
no doubts nor fears troubled her mind. She was entirely resigned 
to the will of God, possessing the full asssurance of faith, lay- 
ing fast hold on the anchor of hope, both sure and steadfast, 
which entereth into the veil whither the forerunner hath entered 
—even Jesus the high-priest. The last words she was heard to 
utter were: If He will call me, glory be to God; and then like 
a flickering taper went out, and passed into the “land of pure 
delight,” where she doubtless found her children waiting to wel- 
come her home to their sweet home of rest. The remains 
were conveyed to Carlisle, where a sermon suited to the occa- 
sion was preached to a large audience by the pastor of the 
renee Rev. Mr. Kremer, when they were followed by a pro- 
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cession to the cemetery, and committed to the grave on the 
same lot where lies buried her eldest daughter. (We note here 
that our whole family consisted of eight children, three of which 
died in their infancy.) 

Returning immediately after the funeral, accompanied by 
Dr. Atwater (our nephew, by marriage) to his residence in 
Shamokin, we there were welcomed to a comfortable home. 
Here we remained till the following summer, when we made an 
excursion to visit our friends and relations. Now it was that 
we felt a strong desire to see the place where commenced our 
ministry. This was a remarkable event. Not for a half cen- 
tury past had we placed our foot on the soil of that region. 
Having concluded our visit, ending at the mansion of our eld- 
est brother in Montgomery county, we then, on our return 
home, determined to visit Goshenhoppen. Traveling over 
eighteen miles would bring us to the place. We frequently 
had traveled that road fifty years ago, but we could hardly 
realize the change that time had caused. Villages containing 
good and even elegant houses; farms under improved and high 
cultivation ; dwellings mostly two, but sometimes three stories 
high; barns, large, capacious, filled in season with the produce 
of the earth—all these were sights of absorbing interest to a 
septuagenarian, who, over a half century past was wont to 
traverse this region of country. Having heard that a Hillegas 
occupied a mansion on the highway remote a mile from the 
parsonage, and believing him to be a descendant of a large 
family connection belonging to the Church in our day, we re- 
solved to stop over night and claim their hospitality. We were 
not disappointed ; but cheerfully and kindly received and enter- 
tained. Next morning we were conveyed to the parsonage, 
and were fraternally received and made comfortable by our 
brother in the ministry, the Rev. Mr. Weiser. Here, then, we 
were, after fifty years’ absence, in the same house, in good re- 
pair, built for our accommodation when we officiated as their 
pastor. The same room on the first floor occupied by Mr. 
Weiser as a study, which we so used in our day; the same 
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chamber in the second story, assigned to us as our dormitory, 
the very place where we formerly reposed. As our’s at present 
was but a transient visit, we made arrangements to leave for 
home on the following Monday. We must preach, said brother 
Weiser, according to regular appointment, to the swamp con- 
gregation in the morning, and in the afternoon, although no 
regular appointment, in the New Goshenhoppen church. In 
the evening of Saturday, however, the deep-toned bell resound- 
ing through the valley, announced service on the following 
day. And both appointments were filled by us. As our pres- 
ence was known only to a few in Goshenhoppen, we had not 
the opportunity of seeing some, who, when we were gone, came 
to the parsonage and inquired whether we had not been there; 
and said—“ He baptized me.” “He confirmed me.” ‘“ He mar- 
ried me.” The same was repeated by a few to us when person- 
ally present. Thus it appears that the whole generation of our 
day had not been numbered among the congregation of the 
dead at the time we re-appeared amongst them. The descend- 
ants, however, are there, and we still remember their fathers 
and mothers with affectionate regard ;—such as the Hillegases, 
the Levises, the Reeds, the Hahns, the Springers, and others. 
The elegant church building which they have afew years ago 
erected reflects much credit upon pastor and people and will com- 
pare favorably with any modern church edifice in rural districts. 
It affords us pleasure in knowing that the Rev. Weiser has se- 
cured of late the services of his son as adjunct in his important 
charge. May they be approved by their divine Master in preach- 
ing the word with power, and in the demonstration of the Spirit, 
and they be made instrumental, not only in the numerical in- 
crease of the membership, but also in the increase of Christ’s 
spiritual Church, to the glory of His great and exalted name. 
According to request, we have given a rapid and brief sketch 
of our life, together with a short account of our family connec- 
tions. Our home at present is in Shamokin, participating in 
the domestic comforts of our nephew, Charles Helffenstein, Esq. 
Arrived at the age of seventy-six, the infirmities incident to 
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declining life, are nevertheless with us comparatively but few 
and light, for which mercy we would be thankful. The past is 
gone, and cannot be recalled, though still fresh in memory. 
The future isin the womb of time, and we know not what a 
day may bring forth, but we still hope to survive the present ca- 
lamity of our bleeding country. We anticipate the time when 
this nation shall come forth through this ordeal purified, and 
present a renewed beacon, shining with still brighter lustre to 
the oppressed nations of the earth—the holy religion of Jesus 
exerting a redeeming influence upon her vast population, and 
her ships carrying the missionaries of the cross and the Bible 
of infallible truth to the remotest dark corners of the globe. 
The Church, too, though indestructible in essence, but marred 
by imperfection, we trust will profit by the events of providence, 
and the signs of the times. We anticipate the time, now inau- 
gurated, when error and superstition in the Church, lingering 
by the way, shall die; when denominational and sectarian 
bigotry shall be neutralized and abandoned; and although not 
merged into one outward rule, yet in principle and sentiment 
so united as to form God’s sacramental host, led by the great, 
invincible Captain of salvation, and shall go forth from conquer- 
ing to conquest, until the kingdoms of the world shall constitute 
the kingdom of God and His Christ, and the millenium glory 
shine upon the world. Although subsequent to this grand 
epoch, the arch enemy will make a desperate demonstration, 
and succeed for a while in deceiving the nations, yet, speedily 
the grand winding up will follow, when the Judge of the quick 
and the dead will appear in all His glory and pronounce the 
doom of the world, gathering together His elect from every 
quarter of the globe, and leading them triumphantly to the gates 
of the everlasting city. The herald’s voice, and the response 
are heard—Lift up your heads, O, ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in! 
Who is the King of Glory? The Lord, strong and mighty ; 
the Lord, mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O, ye gutes; 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 
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shallcome in! Whoisthe Kingof Glory? The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. (Ps. xxiv.) The great Mediator, 
having completed His mediatorial commission, delivers up the 
kingdom to the Father, and God in Christ is all in all. The 
Church militant and the Church triumphant, constituting ‘one 
united, glorious community, raise their voices and proclaim: 
The Lord reigneth! The hosts of angels respond, The Lord 
Omnipotent reigneth. And the united countless hosts of saints 
and angels join in the shout—The Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth! Hallelujah! 





Pastor Helffenstein died at Shamokin, Pa., January 30th, 
1869: aged eighty years, ten months and seventeen days. 


Note.—The above sketch of a member of a noted ministerial family of the 
Reformed Church, was furnished the pastor of the New Goshenhoppen charge, 
Montgomery county, Pa., who has a volume in preparation on his ancient 
pastoral field. 





Art. III.—SELF-CULTURE. 





BY BEV. I. E. GRAEFF, 





Ir is the glory of the mind that it can turn on itself, that it 
can examine into its past history, understand its present con- 
dition, and give specific aim and direction to its energies with 
reference to the future. It is capable of knowing its own 
capacities, of forming an intelligent idea of its own progress, 
and of looking clearly into the far-distant future of its destiny. 
No specific limits are set to its growth, to the unfolding of its 
powers, like to the formation of a material body or the growth 
of a plant. It is not mechanical nor organic in its laws, but it 
moves on the higher plane of personal freedom and self-deter- 
mination. In this lies the difference between manhood and the 
brute creation. Brutes do not turn into themselves and give 
direction to their own energies towards a boundless development 
of personal powers and capacities, such as they find stored up 
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in their own individuality or in the race to which they belong. 
Hence the brute world has no history—it stands now where it 
did in the morning of creation, having no power of intellectual 
self-culture and progress. But with the human mind it is 
different—this has a history. It has made progress in the de- 
velopment of its powers; it has enlarged its sphere of. intelli- 
gence and increased its moral force, and looks into the future 
with a full consciousness of its ability to rise ad infinitum in 
the scale of personal perfection. 

And the lordship of the mind is not limited to the narrow 
sphere of the globe on which we live; it takes in the universe 
as the boundless theatre of its activities. It deals with de- 
tails and with tangible objects and occurrences near at hand. 
It draws large stores of information from the material, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and brings these mighty realms under its 
control. It calls on rocks, hills, mountains, landscapes, clouds, 
rivers, seas, birds, beasts, trees, flowers, on all that belongs to 
earth, to aid in enlarging its vision and widening its, scope; 
and it rises to the starry empyrean beyond and makes the 
celestial spheres take part in the generous work of disciplin- 
ing and developing its powers. And it does not view objects 
and gather facts and data in an outward way only, for the 
purpose of increasing its stock of information ; but it pene- 
trates into the nature of things, and rises to a sense of the 
laws by which they are governed. Its power to dive beneath 
the surface, to study the relation of cause and effect, and to 
reduce the complex subjects of creation to their elementary 
place and significance, is of a higher and a nobler type than a 
mere capacity for mechanical increase of knowledge would 
make it. To look into the results of the past, to measure the 
broad scope of the present, and to forecast the grand issues of 
the future, with a profound philosophic grasp of the meaning of 
all; or to advance from a knowledge of the particular and 
the phenomenal to a clear understanding of general principles 
and cardinal laws; in this lies a superior and sublime nobility 
of the mind. And this is a nobility which is not conferred on 
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legalized aristocratic circles and social caste of any kind, or 
that attaches to any given order of circumstances and advan- 
tages in the rigid sense of a fixed law; but it is one of the uni- 
versal, the common prerogatives of manhood, independent of 
outward condition and place. It is this common endowment of 
our nature that makes the possibility of universal self-culture 
a fact, and inspires the rational hope of a growing and ever- 
advancing improvement of the race, which always approaches a 
perfection far above anything that may be defined and made 
tangible as its full measure at any given point of its course. 
The deepest and most potent principle of self-culture is 
religious. When the mind looks honestly into the nature of its 
own being, it will not fail to discover powers, or a mental gra- 
vitation, which fits it for higher and nobler purposes than to be 
linked simply with the outward, visible, finite world. It cannot 
rest satisfied with what can be seen and handled; space and 
time are too narrow for the cravings of its immortal energies. 
It longs for the infinite, for the eternal, for the divine, for the 
spiritual and the unseen, and it cannot rest till it has found an 
absolute foundation to lean upon, which can only be the per- 
sonal God and Almighty Father of all. This religious principle 
is at the bottom of all normal intellectual effort, and its gran- 
deur cannot well be exaggerated. The power to go behind the 
created macrocosm, and to hold communion with the unseen 
and the eternal, is the power to educate oneself in the best 
sense. There can be no nobler development of the mind, in 
any of its many faculties, than that which goes along with the 
unfolding of the idea of God in the soul. If He is known and 
understood; loved, trusted, and adored, and if there is an 
earnest and intelligent effort to become like unto Him in the 
pure and beneficent attributes of His character, the mind has 
laid hold on a source of growth and advancement such as all 
the realm of created existence must fail to provide. A bald 
intellectualism, stripped of all this filial leaning and support, 
and adhering blindly to the material and the visible while it 
ignores the spiritual and the divine, is a monstrous abnormality 
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in the philosophy of the mind. This finds its strength and 
equilibrium only in its full personal accord with the heavenly 
world, and in its filial reliance on the unseen arm of the Father 
of rational spirits. 

Were the mind simply intellectual, and capable only of 
knowing and comprehending the physical world, without refe- 
rence to the character and government of Him who made and 
preserves the same, that would deprive it of its chief glory and 
grandeur and would bring it down immensely in the scale of its 
being. All proper self-culture would then be at an end. With 
religion the idea of morality would be excluded, and everything 
would run on the flat level of a mere animal economy. [If reli- 
gion and ethics were not a part of our nature, and that the noblest 
and best part, there would be no power and inducement to enter 
into conflict with evil desires, appetites and passions, and to 
strive for the growth of the noble sense of justice and duty. 
Then there might still remain some kind of animal generosity, 
which fails to devour because it is not urged on by hunger and 
bestial caprice, but social amity and good-will, on the basis of 
moral responsibility and personal right, would be out of the 
question. And hence, if religious maxims and sentiments 
could be rooted from the culture and consciousness of the race, 
the social fabric reared with such wisdom and care would come 
down with a crash. The relation of husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, of neighbor, friend, and citizen, 


‘would be broken up, and the ties which bind man to man, and 


to country and home, would be snapped asunder, and the finer 
affections which now play so grandly in the flow of a self-sacri- 
ficing charity would vanish from the scenes of earth. It is 
accordingly plain that the religious tendencies of the mind are 
natural, necessary and spontaneous, and that, if this were not 
so, no truly humane culture would be possible either of the 
individual or of the race. 

The culture of the race was always religious. Just in pro- 
portion as this fundamental factor was pure and vigorous in 
history, was progress real and beneficent. The means and 
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occasions of it were ever at hand, but time and special 
providence have greatly changed the character and educational 
force of them. During long and hoary ages the mass of the 
people had but very limited possession of the helps of intellec- 
tual growth, and of the means to secure the benefits of what 
we know to belong to a generous self-culture. The present state 
of affairs answers more fully to the capacities and wants of our 
common manhood. Opportunities are abundant, and educa- 
tional systems general and comprehensive, and the religious 
and ethical ideas, which guide the intellectual energies and 
aspirations of the popular mind, are radically different from 
those which held sway in the absence of special divine light 
and guidance. Throughout the length and breadth of modern 
Christendom the means of nurture in the higher sense are 
freely bestowed, and in many places the culture of the mind 
and of the heart, under the sway of broad humanitarian 
and evangelical auspices, goes on munificently and freely as 
the movements of the air. The word of God is open to all. 
The churches are earnestly devoted to the instruction and 
pious training of the people. And there is a Christian litera- 
ture, which is as multiform in its aims and agencies as life 
itself, through the influence of which biblical knowledge is 
gained and the sentiments of a religious self-elevation are 
nourished in the soul. These agencies and instrumentalities 
are open to all, if only they have the wil! to use them; and 
even independent of the will, the influence of them comes to 
every one in the social atmosphere of the life in which he 
moves and stands. Public opinion and the ruling usages of 
society are powerful educators under any circumstances. But 
they are especially so in the freedom of modern intercourse. No 
one could now well escape from their moulding and advancing 
force, even if he were minded so to do. And where the will is 
in accord with the genius of the timed and personal effort an- 
swers to the grand opportunities of the age, individual pro- 
gress in all the elements of an enlightened and cultivated 
humanity will go forward with sure and rapid strides. Thus it 
is possible for every one to become wiser and better, more use- 
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ful and more happy, and to realize in himself the sublime 
enjoyments of a nature truly cultivated and refined. 

It is easily seen that this religious and social habit of the 
age secures a solid basis for a pure morality. Religion is at 
the bottom of the moral sense, and these two can never be 
divorced. If religion is false or corrupt, morality will bear the 
taint of its influence; but if it is true and pure, agreeing both 
with the divine mind and with the ethical necessities of a fallen 
race, it will give an impulse to our better nature which will as 
naturally lead to a purer life as that a good tree will bring forth 
good fruit, or pure, wholesome water will flow from a pure 
fountain. Christianity, as it comes to us in the New Testament, 
and in the life of our era, is not simply a system of dogmas or 
a code of laws for the intellect and the moral sense. It has the 
spotless personality of Jesus as its source and central power, 
the contemplation of whose example as a model alone would be 
more powerful for good than all the ethical force of human 
systems could ever be. But the saving strength of the Gospel 
lies deeper than a mere intellectual consideration of the charac- 
ter of its divine-human author would make it. His mediatorial 
presence, through the means of grace by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, takes hold not only of the mind and of the moral sense 
in the way of discipline and refinement; but it affects our na- 
ture in the integrity of its being, and re-creates it after the 
model of the immaculate personality of the Saviour. Perhaps 
it may be justly said that this process of re-creation is slow, 
notwithstanding its high supernatural origin and personal force, 
in moulding the life of the world and lifting the race to the 
perfection which it has fixed as its goal; but all historical pro- 
cesses are necessarily protracted, and the religion of Jesus is 
bound by the same law in taking possession of the world. It 
does not override the freedom of the will, and change the social 
order by arbitrary magical power. Gradually sin and evil are 
overcome, and life rises to a new order of existence. Already 
this is largely accomplished. We see it in the growing mildness 
and equitable genius of the social order, and in the institutions 
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and maxims which are gaining universal ascendency. The 
central power of popular progress has long been the Christian 
faith, and the multiform energies of modern life are beyond all 
doubt under the supreme direction of this power. The Gospel 
is not only a part of the common law of Christian nations, taken 
in the sense of a formal addition, but it is the vital principle of 
such law, and rules more and more as the international stan- 
dard of all civilized life. The attempt is often made, we are 
aware, to break the connection between intellectual culture and 
the direct influence of the faith, and in much of the culture of 
the day this divorce is actually accomplished. Yet a formal 
separation of this kind does not always result in severing the 
vital relations in which the two stand to each other. Chris- 
tianity continues, in its own free way, to give tone and vitality 
to the thinking of the times. Education and literature are 
after all far from being wholly and essentially secular. Former 
generations had the benefit of a formal union of religious and 
mental culture; but they were hardly more thoroughly Chris- 
tian than we are in our day and generation. 

The broad sweep that modern life is taking and the freedom 
with which it moves, is giving rise to a generosity of sentiment 
and habit which is eminently adapted to the progress of the 
individual. The provisions made for the education of the masses 
are magnificently grand. It is one of the peculiarities of the 
age to give a popular cast to everything, and to bring the ma- 
chinery of education down to the level and reach of all. For- 
mer ages had their institutions of learning and their schools for 
the people too; but provision was not generally made to give 
all the benefit of such institutions. In many countries a rudi- _ 
mental intellectual outfit can now be had without money and 
without price, while in some the government maintains a system, 
at its own expense, the full course of which approaches very 
near to what may be specifically regarded as a liberal educa- 
tion. Other ages had their comprehensive movements for the 
spread of the Gospel and the establishment of the Church, and 
even in the darkest times of our era the people received the 
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benefit of a positive Christian training; but the benevolent 
munificence of the present generation, in pushing forward the 
work of Christianizing the race, surpasses the most sublime 
efforts of the past. The chief glory of our pre-eminence in this 
matter lies not so much in the large sums of money which flow 
freely into the benevolent treasuries, as it does in the untram- 
meled freedom allowed to the growth of the individual in the 
culture of his religious nature. Outward helps are furnished 
on an unprecedented scale, and organizations make themselves 
positively felt in promulgating specific types of religious creed 
and custom ; still the individual moves as freely in the midst of 
these objective forces, as does the man who walks up and down 
the highways of nature, enjoys the scenery as he goes, and 
with every breath takes in the invigorating elements of the air 
for his personal benefit. This may be an age of scepticism and 
of wide-spread estrangement from the faith; but it is also em- 
phatically an age of a heroic Christian devotion and self-denial, 
battling manfully for the supremacy of the right, for the remo- 
val of error and wrong, and for the universal enforcement of 
popular elevation. Should any fail to advance under the pres- 
sure of such influence and in the full current of such a social 
atmosphere, they must be either extremely dull and weak, or 
most fearfully degraded and perverse. 

Should, however, the ordinary agencies of mental develop- 
ment fail us in all their organized grades, there would still be 
resources at our command to bring out whatever capacity of 
mind and heart we may possess. Nature, with its multiform 
educational forces, is forever at our service, and ready to help 
us on in our course. Beauty and wisdom are unfolded in the 
flora of almost every locality. We see these qualities in the 
waving branches of the trees, and in the green blades of the 
growing grass. They are found in the depth of the sea, and 
in the rocks where the Creator has left His foot-prints. They 
gleam in the hues of gems and precious stones, and speak to us 
from the ocean, from the mountains, from the clouds, from the 
stars, and from the full-orbed glory of the rising and the setting 
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sun. Nature is doing a great work for the education of her 
pupils, if only they have a single eye and a willing ear. And 
if we add to this simply the ability to read, through which the 
greater treasures of the word of God and the products of other 
minds are made available to us, our self-culture may go forward 
under far more favorable conditions than those of previous ages, 
notwithstanding all their academic lore and liberal training. 
Here we may be told that this will do very well for a few 
master minds, who have the talent and energy to take in this 
situation and turn it to full personal account, but that the mass 
of mankind will of course fail to come to so philosophical a 
sense of their surroundings. Men generally are so much en- 
grossed with the physical necessities of life, that they seem to 
have neither time nor taste for the pursuit of the lofty ideals 
of the cultivated and the refined. All may not become great 
in the technical sense, and tower high above others in intellect- 
ual grasp and brilliancy; but all may largely improve them- 
selves if they have but the will. It would be a serious matter 
indeed if the multitude, just to get their daily food and shelter, 
were doomed to perpetual ignorance and social barbarity. All 
such reasoning is now out of date, and in its own day it was 
born of a scepticism which is unworthy the thinking of a Chris- 
tian people. The idea that any portion of the human family 
should be debarred from the development of their mental and 
moral powers, is repugnant to the design of man’s creation and 
God’s benign plan of redemption. All are endowed with the 
same kind of powers, though in different degrees, and truly 
these are a treasure which is not to be hid and buried out of 
sight in any case. In this problem emphatically both nature 
and grace know neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, bond 
nor free, noble nor base born, but all are free and equal before 
the august majesty of the law. Hence it has been the specific 
tendency of Christian ideas to elevate the masses, and this ten- 
dency is immensely enlarged and intensified by the material 
and mental improvements of modern times, so that now compa- 
ratively few are compelled by physical toils and cares to forego 
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the pleasures of cultivation in spite of the best wishes to enjoy 
them. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that there are difficulties 
in the way of popular self-culture, especially for those who 
have to struggle in daily toil for the necessities of physical 
existence. These ure not only destitute of the means possessed 
by the more favored classes, but they are frequently without 
sufficient time to use properly whatever means they have. It 
is therefore but fair to admit this, and to look the difficulty 
squarely in the face. Yet it is well known that every condition 
may find a way to overcome its own specific troubles, if once it 
is fixed as a determined purpose to do this and to make the 
best possible use of whatever stock is found on hand. Without 
such a purpose, the best means are of little worth to us. Many 
have all the opportunities that wealth and leisure can procure— 
teachers, books, and other kindred advantages, and still they 
make no corresponding progress, while others with but few 
helps do wonders. An earnest-minded man will find means to 
accomplish his ends, and if he finds them not, he creates them. 
Therefore self-culture hardly fails because in the nature of 
things and circumstances it is not possible, but rather because 
there is wanting that genius of heroism which struggles against 
circumstances, and masters the unfriendly aspect of affairs. 

It is of the utmost moment to have a true conception of the 
dignity and beneficial design of manual labor. Sometimes it is 
looked upon as degrading, and incompatible with the culture of 
the higher faculties. Evidently it is intended to be just the 
reverse, and to aid in mental and physical discipline. To re- 
gard it as an evil beneath the dignity of the intelligent and 
cultivated, and therefore as something that must be avoided in 
order to enjoy the higher and nobler civilities of life, is a fatal 
delusion. Both body and mind need it; neither of them will 
come to a healthy growth and condition where physical toil is 
shunned, A moderate share of this will bring a vigorous flow 
of the vital energies, and will produce a hardy and a happy 
frame of mind. Hence, to regard it as in any way degrading, 
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is to contradict and ignore one of the plainest conditions of 
generous culture. But, like every other good, it may be car- 
ried to excess, and thus be made a burden and an injury. And 
it is just as serious an error to make it the all-absorbing law of 
existence, as it is to urge mind-culture as the exclusive 
business of a higher life. Besides, manual labor is not simply 
personal in its effects, but it looks to the good of others, and 


cultivates a sense of justice and benevolence. It is designed to 


develop generous sentiments, and to aid the growth of the finer 
feelings and affections of the heart. Instead of being an evil, 
it is intended to be a blessing and an honor, and should be re- 
garded as a wise and beneficent provision of a kind Providence 
to educate us in the rational use of our complex powers. 

But there are obstacles in the way of a universal self-culture 
by far more serious than any we have yet noticed. A want of 
will is an ugly drawback, and perhaps one of the most difficult 
to remove. The lack of time and of means is annoying, and 
may result in defeat. And false and pernicious notions about 
the dignity and design of physical toil, may be an ulcer in the 
vitals of popular energy. If we quail before any of these we 
are undone, and our personal progress comes to a halt. All 
such troubles are, however, the effects of causes which lie back 
of them. People are sensual in their tastes and habits, and 
hence they are weak and poor. Very many are far more con- 
cerned about what they shall eat, and what they shall drink, 
and wherewithal they shall be clothed, than about the weightier 
matter of mind and heart-culture. If they would only obey the 
divine law of their being, and would eat to live, rather than live 
to eat, they would fare far better in the full round of manly 
comfort, and they would suffer less from the lack of will and of 
means to develop the higher aims of life. And the intemperate 
use of intoxicating stimulants does more to deprive the labor- 
ing classes of their hard-earned wages, and of the advantages 
of cultivated intellects, than a full score of unavoidable difficul- 
ties taken together. It is thus that the lower appetites are 
made to degrade and crush the nobler graces of thesoul. This 
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master-evil of sensuality, which exercises its supremacy in a 
thousand different ways, is not by any means confined to the 
poor, or to the toiling and struggling millions of the so-called 
laboring classes; it is just as powerful among the prosperous 
and the rich. Wealth may lead to luxury and effeminacy, and 
be just as effectual a barrier to manly growth as the ignorance 
and coarser habits of the poor. To make one’s self, therefore, 
in the true humanitarian sense of a Christian philosophy, no 
matter what one’s outward circumstances may chance to be, it 
will be necessary to keep under the basilar passions and appe- 
tites, and to make the nobler energies of the mental and moral 
nature the controling power. Where brains hold the rein, and 
an enlightened conscience dictates, our sensuous nature will be 
checked in its gross downward tendencies ; but where the lower 
senses rule and base passions direct our energies, our course 
will be downward, though our surroundings be as immaculate 
and as propitious as the harmonies of Paradise. 

We see, then, that self-culture, in its full and proper sense, 
does not necessarily imply the absence of the current means 
for either an elementary or an academic course. The most 
elaborate curriculum and intellectual machinery can never 
take the place of talent and intellectual self-exertion on the 
part of the student. These are of vast account as helps, and 
no one who has at all a proper conception of what is invoived 
in a full, uniform culture, will ignore or set them aside. Schools, 
books, periodicals, and literary associations, do much to make 
a man, provided only that he will not allow them to usurp 
the place of the struggling spirit in the making of itself. The 
mind which does not acquire the habit of a rational freedom 
and self-reliance, is at best but poorly educated, however full 
and thorough its course of training may have been. Scholars 
of this kind are often mechanical, adhering slavishly to scholas- 
tic routine, while they have no power to move effectually in the 
life current of their day. Mental culture for its own sake, is 
not of this stiff and rigid sort, but it aims at a full and symmet- 
rical development of live energies for the purposes of alive man- 
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hood. The demand for the practical, it is true, often runs out 
into materialistic utilitarian, grasping after the secnlar ; but 
it would be folly, for this reason, to pursue a course which 
leaves the pupil unfitted for the great business of practical 
everyday life. Hence the necessity of educating oneself, no 
matter how well and how extensively one may be aided and 
trained by the tutorship of others. 

Those who have in view any one of the liberal professions 
generally pass through a course of acadamic training, as a pre- 
paration for the special course that is to follow, and this is well. 
In this way a breadth and freedom may be given to the mind 
which mere technical scholarship will fail to secure. Yet it is 
possible after all this broad culture and specific training and 
drill, the aspirant will have to get rid of much of his scholastic 
mannerism before he can rise to the full dignity of a truly cul- 
tured man, and to the position of a successful leader and edu- 
cator of others. There is a sense in which a liberal culture 
must come down to the level of popular every-day life, before 
it can rightly and generously bestow the treasures from the 
storehouses of the mind. Ministers of the Gospel enter their 
calling after they have completed a protracted course of pre- 
paratory education, and yet they are not unfrequently very 
partially prepared for their work. In the absence of pastoral 
experience, they may also be without any definite ideas as to 
what legitimately belongs to the practical side of their office. 
Orthodox theological routine may be followed to the letter, 
while the people are not moved, organized and put to work, bee- 
like, in the great business assigned to the Churches. Hence the 
financial and other activities of the congregation are not or- 
ganized and wisely directed, wherefore piety is weak and lan- 
guishing, and the Church suffers. Were pastors more general- 
ly qualified to develop the financial resources of the people in 
the interest of the spiritual issues involved, the results of their 
labors would be also more satisfactory. In an age like the pre- 
sent, and in countries where the outward issues of life, in all its 
forms, — themselves perpetually in our way, the pastora 
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heads of the people must do a vast deal more than preach sound 
doctrine and promote personal piety. If they fail to control 
the combined efforts of their flocks in behalf of the congrega- 
tional home growth, and of the general interests of Christian, 
benevolence, they are wanting in one of the distinctive func- 
tions of their high calling. And if this should be the result of 
a defective education, and of habits acquired in the atmosphere 
of an abnormally developed religious home-life, it only once 
more confirms the necessity and wisdom of energetic self-cul- 
ture in connection with the education that comes to us from 
abroad, 

And what is true in reference to the holy ministry, applies 
also in a measure to other professional callings. Book-learn- 
ing and technical scholarship are a valuable outfit in the prac- 
tice of medicine, provided only that the man who is in posses- 
sion of them has sufficient professional wisdom and judgment 
to apply his learned theories in a rational common-sense way. 
And a lawyer at the bar, or a judge on the bench, with exten- 
sive judicial learning but no capacity to grapple with forensic 
issues in their actual presence and case, would still have to 
learn one of the main secrets of the science and enforcement of 
the law. All this points directly to the fact that self-culture 
runs through every calling of life, and is demanded by every 
position; and that it must not be consigned to men of genius, 
as if it belonged to them exclusively, simply because they have 
the power and energy to rise above the ordinary level of the 
race. It isa law that takes in the entire field of human life, 
and opens the path of improvement in character and condition 
to every one entitled to the honors of a rational manhood. 

Once more let us be reminded that self-culture is not to be 
confined to the professional heads and leaders of the people, 
but that the people themselves are bound to it by obligations of 
the strongest kind. It does not agree with modern ideas to 
keep the masses in absolute dependence on their official heads 
and leaders. A free, voluntary, intelligent co-operation is 
what is needed, and this can best be secured among such as are 
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competent to think for themselves. A Christian congregation 
will follow the lead of a worthy pastor, but they will not on 
that account receive all their religious and general informa- 
tion directly from his lips. The more active they are in gain- 
ing intelligence from other sources, the better fitted do they 
become to be earnest and successful co-workers with him. And 
so also in the sphere of secular life—in law, in medicine, in 
commercial and industrial pursuits, and in politics, every in- 
dividual has an interest which is best secured by an intelligent, 
personal independence and self-poise. Modern politics, in their 
broad national and international bearings, are so intimately bound 
up with the welfare of the people and the progress of nations, that 
citizenship involves a high personal responsibility; in previous 
ages, nations swung pendulum-like between two extremes, abso- 
lute, irresponsible power of the government on the one hand, and 
absolute democracy on the other. Now these two opposing forces 
are being blended, strong constitutional governments of a liberal 
and popular cast are growing up, and the life of the age in both 
Church and State is moving on a broad scale. That individual 
character and influence are of the utmost importance in this 
state of the social order is self-evident, and that every one 
should see it as a grand privilege and solemn duty, to himself 
and to the race, to prepare for a place and share in the liberal, 
upward, popular movements of the times,.is as plain as the 
growing convictions of an intelligent people can possibly make it. 

But the path to perfection is steep. It is not a royal road 
for either rich or poor. No one can reach its goal without 
conflicts, hardships and pains. These are not designed to dis- 
courage and to weaken those who move along its course, but 
rather to make them strong and manly. Yet these troubles 
are not agreeable to our nature; we would prefer avoiding 
them, and to tread on a highway smooth and sheltered. In 
the wisdom of Providence it is otherwise ordered, and we are 
perfected by sufferings, disasters and self-denials, rather than 
by Elysian luxuries of ease and delight. In this way the latent 
energies and nobler qualities of the mind are most effectually 
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drawn out, and the tenderest chords of the heart are made to - 
vibrate with the music of affection and charity. Outward evils 
are a beneficent school in which apt students learn lessons of 
wisdom, such as could hardly be learned in a state of paradisaic 
equilibrium and ease. Self-culture never goes forward more 
grandly than when difficulty rouses the soul to firm and per- 
severing action. It is then that the mind is thrown on its own 
resources, when it is turned to God for strength, and when the 
great purposes of life are clearly and definitely set before its 
vision as the ruling standard of its every aim. No greatness 
or nobleness of soul is of any moral value, that has not passed 
through and stood the test of such fires. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews touched upon the 
evangelical aspect of this question when he wrote: ‘‘ No chas- 
tening for the present seemeth joyous, but grievous ; neverthe- 
less, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.” This is as profoundly 
philosophical, as it is soundly evangelical. Nature, as far as 
we have any knowledge of it, is ruled by opposing forces, and 
in this very contradiction lies the order and the safety of the 
universe. The rational and moral worlds are subject to simi- 
lar conflicts, only for the end, we may be allowed to suppose, 
to come to a similar and siill grander unity and perfection. 
Evil is in the world, but by its presence the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the good is immensely intensified and enlarged. The 
fact that the Son of God has come under the power of evil and 
by suffering has been perfected that He might enter into His 
glory, and being thus lifted up might draw all men after Him, 
‘ is the key to the benignant design of the mystery of affliction. 
Those who are made partakers of His sufferings shall be per- 
fected as He was and find abundant entrance into His kingdom. 
The mystery of evil is thus made an agency of spiritual growth 
to those who gain the victory over the same, and the sad trials 
of their progress will only increase the degree of their salva- 
tion. ‘* The whole creation groaneth and travaileth, waiting 
for the redemption of the sons of God,” and when that shall 
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be accomplished, the eternal harmonies of celestial peace will 
likely be all the sweeter because of the discords that have pre- 
ceded them. 

A life spent in the pursuit of the lofty aims of an enlightened 
Christian manhood is never spent in vain; and he who deve- 
lops his powers in accord with the cardinal principles of such 
a life will never be compelled to exclaim with the famous Dr. 


Faust: 
“T’ve studied now Philosophy 
And Jurisprudence, Medicine,— 
And e’en alas! Theology,— 
From end to end, with labor keen; 
And here, poor fool, with all my lore“ 
I stand no wiser than before.’’ * 


It is altogether possible that, in the pursuit of knowledge, 
one may study extensively and learn not a little, and yet grow 
no wiser. Scholarship in philosophy, law, medicine, or any 
other department of human science, may not only leave its 
possessor entirely destitute of the higher sense of human des- 
tiny, but he may even fail to comprehend the real essence and 
aim of the departments he has undertaken to master, so that in 
a purely secular sense of culture he has not really increased in 
wisdom. And, of course, when such a scholastic oracle pre- 
sumes to postulate the value of the study of theology, his de- 
liverances may be taken to be about of as much account as 
would be those of a medieval juggler on the merits of modern 
scientific progress. Nature is after all a grand and glorious 
reality, resting upon the eternal foundations of truth and wis- 
dom, and science rises far above mere figments of the brain in 
its essence, in its fundamental principles, and in its growth and 
aims, though the ignorancé and folly of men is abundantly dis- 
played in every stage of its progress. Theology, in the tech- 
nical sense, may be encumbered with a vast deal of formulated 
rubbish which wiil be dropped by the way as a useless excre- 
scence ; but in its central Christologic power and substance it 


* Bayard Taylor’s English Translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” Part 1, Scene1, Page 17. 
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is not at the mercy of the shifting condition of mere earth-made 
systems, and hence will abide though the heavens and the earth 
will perish. He who takes hold of the higher sense and philo- 
sophy of the mind, and who receives into the development of 
his mental and moral energies the impress of Christian man- 
hood, will grow wiser indeed in the pursuit of every kind of 
knowledge, since godliness of such character is profitable in all 
things, and has the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come. 

The scepticism of Faust is characteristic of the age in which 
Geethe lived and produced his great drama. He personified a 
violent reaction against the frigid orthodox scholasticism of the 
age. This reaction was largely destructive; it cleared away 
worn-out theories and antiquated mannerism without mercy, 
and struck at the foundations of all science. Perhaps it was 
most violent when it entered the domain of religion and 
theology. It was emphatically an assertion of self, of indi- 
vidual freedom, over against the intellectual tyranny of the 
times. As such it was an element of progress and gave rise to 
broader and more liberal ideas in all departments of thought. 
Theology and biblical science were especially benefited by its 
sifting processes. It was a negative historical movement for 
the development of positive historical truths, and in its results 
produced a self-culture of mental, moral, and religious forces 
in eminent accord with the genius of the Christian faith. In 
this respect it was the legitimate consequence and outgrowth of 
the great Reformation, as this was also a reaction against the 
accumulated errors and abuses of the medieval period and the ec- 
clesiastical tyranny of the times. All such historical revolutions 
find their justification and legitimate design in that grand central 
epoch, when the Mosaic economy came to its close, when Phari- 
saic traditional conservatism was broken and scattered to the 
winds, and when the gospel economy of grace was inaugurated, 
all that history might carry with it in its course, the elevation 
of the individual, the renewal of the bonds of a common 
brotherhood, and the redemption of tle race. This is indeed 
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culture coming from above and from abroad, in the organized 
forces of Christian society; but it is never complete in this 
form, until it becomes a personal matter and enlists the energies 
of every individual soul. That such moral hurricanes as 
modern scepticism and infidelity should be used as an occasion 
of a healthy and generous progress in the moral elevation and 
enlargement of Christian thought, may seem strange; but it 
falls in so fully with the progressive needs of our nature, that 
it must be received as a decree of divine Wisdom enférced in 
our probationary training as a necessary part of our personal 
self-culture and development. Life cannot move forever in 
fixed ruts; decay and reproduction belong to the order of 
things, and they enter also into the course of the Christian life, 
both in its individual and general forms. Theology and re- 
ligious creed and culture are not exempt from the universal 
law of development and change. 

Modern life generally is tending strongly in the direction of 
individual self-assertion, This is particularly the case in the 
genius of our rising American nationality. Here freedom is 
untrammeled in all its aspects, and resources are so abundant’ 
and free, that the movements of the popular mind are not 
limited by any of the conventionalities which encumber the 
progress of other and older nations. We are moving with a 
rush, often, no doubt, with too much haste to be either safe or 
solid in our progress. Yet such risks are more to our mind 
than stagnation and decay. Ours is a battle on a broad 
field; it is self-culture on a comprehensive scale. Politics is 
but a small portion of our national life and training; it is our 
business to liberalize the entire economy of the social manhood, 
and to give impulses in the direction of a universal world 
revolution in thought, institutions, and manners. Mistakes we 
commit, and often we are guilty of folly, but these we fondly 
trust will make us only wiser and more efficient in bringing our- 
selves up to the highest ideal of a free Christian people. We are 
not free from the heresies and dangers of other nationalities, 
and of our fallen race generally; but we hope that, by the 
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grace of God and His blessed gospel, these dangers may be 
passed in our history and the nation allowed to stand, in all its 
industrial, commercial, intellectual, political, moral, and re- 
ligious aspects, as a tangible and complete product of the 
Christian life. To falter in the face of a self-culture so liberal 
and beneficent, and so evidently in harmony with the highest 
stages of Christian progress, is to prove disloyal to self, to 
home, to country, and to mankind. 





ArT. IV.—SUBJECTION TO LAWFUL AUTHORITY 


BY REV. N. H. LOOSE, A.M., BELLEVUE, OHIO. 





In our day there is much said and written in regard to 
patriotism, and various standards are set up as tests of what 
constitutes a true patriot. When we look upon patriotism as 
love for one’s country: the passion which aims to serve it; 
either in defending it from invasion, or protecting its rights 
and maintaining its laws and institutions in unsullied purity 
and native vigor, we may well declare it a most noble virtue, 
one that bestows upon the citizen the highest blessings and 
privileges of the State. But noble and good as all this is, is 
there not danger in the ardous zeal often manifested in the 
vindication of a nation’s honor, to lose sight of the true and higher 
allegiance, that the individual owes to the God of nations, who 
rules in wondrous power and majesty over kingdoms and em- 
pires? Too often is the nation everything, and God nothing, 
in the unchristian patriotism of many who worship the State as 
the only shrine of their devotions to which they offer the most 
ardent sacrifices of their lives: altogether regardless of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe. Such subjection to authority, 
is allegiance only to the human in government, and therefore a 
rejection of the Divine as that holds in all legitimate authority. 
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In order to be in proper relation to authority, there must be a 
well grounded and honest recognition of the Divine as the source 
of all law and order. With this in view, the Divine above the 
merely human, yet transmitted through human channels, we 
respectfully solicit attention to the discussion of our theme— 
Subjection to Lawful Authority. In doing so we notice, First, 
Authority under the form of Law ; Second, Authority violated ; 
Third, Obedience to authority. ; 

First, Authority under the form of law. Law in general is a 
rule of action requiring imperative obedience, with a just pen- 
alty attached for disobedience: so that law is not a series of actions, 
but the cause whence they proceed. Good, moral and religious 
actions proceed from an indwelling presence of an active control- 
ling power: and are visible testimonials to such originating and 
regulating agency. The loyal citizen of the State, and the faith- 
ful Christian in the church, are each evidences of obedience, 
willingly given to the respective powers to which they belong. 

Law is natural: and may be defined as a principle of causa- 
tion, regulative in its forces as established by the Creator, 
having existence independentof any revealed precept or statute: 
for law has being in and of itself, whether revealed or not, 
being in its inner life, independent of any unfolding of its hid- 
den mysteries and forces. This now shows the Word of God, 
to be the revealer of law, rather than the law itself, and that 
moral law being natural, as originated in the Divine Mind, has 
a place constitutionally in human being, directing and control- 
ling men in their relations to God and each other. To know 
Divine Authority and its law, to obey freely its high behests, is 
the chief glory of man. The moral law is summarily given in 
the decalogue, which by careful and candid examination at once 
commends itself to the consciousness of every considerate 
thinker, as just and in every respect calculated to enhance the 
prosperity and happiness of our race. 

Upon the moral law, as promulgated by Divine Authority, is 
based civil or national law, by which the relation of govern- 
ment and the governed is defined and regulated. Let the laws 
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of nations be based and legitimately deduced from the principles 
of divine equity and justice, then will the State be in a condi- 
tion for the attainment of all necessary and desirable national 
prosperity and glory. We say in a condition to such attain- 
ment: for national statutes may be ever so good and righteous, 
but if there is not public sentiment sufficient to enforce them, 
they are virtually null and void. Let contempt for authority 
arise in opposition to the most righteous enactments, then will 
the flood-gates of vice, immorality, irreligion and rebellion 
against God be thrown wide open. What we now require in 
our young and vigorous Republic, is not so much the passage 
of new and better enactments, as the creation of a healthy 
moral and religious sentiment, a due respect for lawful authority, 
so as to maintain and execute our existing laws: less -partizan 
prejudice, more true patriotism, no robbing of public treasures, 
and more genuine interest for the welfare of “the dear people.” 

Authority as constituted in God, and communicated in the 
form of revealed law, contains just and rational principles, by 
which we may always determine the truth and know the right. 
This truth would always be sought and as often be found, were 
it not that sin has entered into human nature as a disturbing 
factor, and therefore into human history as an element an- 
tagonistic to all authority. It was well said by Jerusalem’s wisest 
king,—“ They that forsake the law, praise the wicked; but 
such as keep the law, contend with them,”—*“‘the wicked.” 
This contention is observable in proportion as lawlessness 
attempts to disregard law, and as authority arises in its majesty 
to enforce compliance to its just and absolute decrees. This 
antagonism is evident in the several departments of morals, re- 
ligion and the state. ‘ All genuine morality for this world has 
its grounds in religion, because religion has its being and 
authority in God; and so the man and the state that recognizes 
no religion, recognizes no true morality, nor any conscience 
above what is expedient for this life. That is the lesson of 
pure secularism, with all law separated from God.” Such 
attempted separation of law from God, wherever found, is 
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disobedience to law; for law, as has religion, “ has its being and 
authority in God.” Where this relation is set aside; we have 
rejection of authority. See, then— 

Secondly— Authority violated, or disobedience to law.—To 
reject divine authority and law, as written in our hearts, set 
forth in revelation, and as recorded in the statute books of 
nations, is an exhibit of the abnormal relations the transgressor 
sustains to properly constituted authority. To reject, set aside, 
to disobey the divine in law, is a violation of the God-given 
rights entrusted to rational beings and moral agents. It ought 
to be known and remembered as well, that man with all his 
boasted freedom, has no right to violate the laws of God; for 
law in its original constitution, in its manifest requirements, 
only imparts the right to obey—not to transgress, which would 
be a contradiction of itself. Yet in the face of all this, one of 
the alarming facts and tendencies of our age, is to cast off all 
law and authority, both of God and man. All allegiance to 
God is cast off and a blind self-will substituted, calling it 
liberty to do as every vile impulse dictates, being in the end the 
most galling servitude to self and passion, without one element 
essential to true freedom. None so great a slave as he who is 
dragged wildly on by the blind impulses of a corrupt, a per- 
verted and distorted will. For such, self is the great centre 
around which all others must move, or else be denounced in 
the most uncharitable and unsparing terms. With this belief, 
self is set up as a rival interest against God. This is rebellion 
against the Divine Being, the abnormal relation of man to 
God, a life that destroys man’s freedom, and enslaves him in 
fetters of delusion, doubt and endless ruin. Here, now, it is 
quite evident that self-will may and does lead to disloyalty in 
government and then to violation of national law, seizing in a 
mob-like manner the reins of government, substituting law and 
order for anarchy and terror. 

Authority is also violated and set aside in the misapprehended 
conception, that freedom is exemption from all the requirements 
and righteous demands of law. Freedom in its true sense never 
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involves such exemption; for only as the just demands of law 
are fully met in the individual, the citizen, is there true liberty. 
For illustration: our bodies are never free, never healthy, 
never vigorous, never exempt from pain and suffering, only as 
every organ acts in most rigid conformity to controlling laws. 
Let but the organic law fail of its just and inherent demands 
in any particular, and sickness, pain, derangement of the whole 
system inevitably follows, and possibly death. The planet, as 
it wheels its majestic course in the infinitude of space, is ever 
free in revolving around the glowing and necessary centre of 
its motion. But let it be sundered from its lawful and necessary 
relations to this mysterious centre, and all becomes confusion, 
all disharmony, all wild unmeaning bondage. As in these 
illustrations, so in all departments of created existence does it 
hold true, that conformity to law is necessary to true freedom. 
As individuals, we are free only when we live in willing obedi- 
ence to the original law of our being. Thus is it in the whole 
universe of spirit and intelligence, and in all individual rela- 
tions to national or civil law, as well. True liberty finds no 
quarter in blind, imperious self-will. 

In self-will there is wncompromising opposition to authority— 
divine and human—in Church and State; and but little or no 
account is made of God as Sovereign of the universe, the one 
unto whom all rational beings are accountable. This is prac- 
tical atheism. Here the existence of God may in some vague 
way be acknowledged, but His government is limited. By such 
as hold this creed, God is looked upon as in some measure pre- 
siding over the world in a general undefined way, but the vast 
organism of human events and natural phenomena is self-regu- 
lative. Such hold God as having no real interest in the growth 
of human history and character, and nothing to do with what 
are usually conceived to be special acts of divine wisdom and 
power. Say such—* whether a man lives or dies, he lives for 
and dies to himself. It is nobody’s business what their busi- 
ness is. They are called to work out their own problem in life 
in their own way, and no one in heaven or earth is wronged if 
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they fail to solve the problem on the side of virtue, religion, 
and eternal happiness.” All this proclaims the unnatural 
dogma of accountability to self only. Says one of that creed, 
—‘‘If a man earn his own money, he has a right to invest it, 
use it and spend it as he pleases,’ and adds—“‘I believe every 
man is accountable to himself only for his actions.” Such a 
creed has no law outside of narrow, bigoted and unreliable 
self, and as such well merits the most earnest protest of every 
honest Christian conscience. In such faithless unbelief, all 
law as an objective revelation is violated, and all authority set 
at defiance, substituting a subjective and negative creed which 
can never be trusted. Is such a man with such unbelief, and 
with such contempt for objective authority, called to respond 
to the solemn and sacred requirements of the oath, what 
acknowledgment of responsibility is there in that for him? 
The oath is in the name of God, and assumes accountability to 
Him ; but he being only accountable to self, has no such ac- 
count to render, and nothing to hold him to this sacred verifica- 
tion of all nations, ancient and modern. To be consistent, he 
can have no regard for laws, human or divine, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. What are they in comparison to the opinions of puffed- 
up self so conceitedly exalted far above the wisdom of legislators 
and far beyond the demands of law and civil justice? How 
can the man be trusted, that entertains and proclaims this doc- 
trine of self-accountability and the right to use himself and his 
‘money as he pleases? Is that his creed? Is that truth for him? 
Then may he use his self-earned gains and himself to defame 
his neighbor’s character, defraud him of his property, obtain 
high places of trust, not necessarily being scrupulous how the 
good-will and suffrages of constituents are secured. Such an 
one may as easily, and even more so, violate public faith, as to 
be upright and just; for he certainly can pass easy sentence 
upon his own unrighteous acts, when they contribute so suc- 
cessfully to his own ambitious elevation, being accountable only 
to the diminutive world of self within, having no law of bind- 
ing authority outside of that. He is his own self-constituted 
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court, advocate and jury—all in one self-exalted, conceited, 
man-daring and God-defying human deformity. 

This rejection of all properly constituted authority, and op- 
position to the powers that be, is boldly declared by Bergeret, 
one of the chiefs of the Paris Commune, who asserted: “ that 
he did not believe in God, because it was not republican.” He 
further says: “If there were a God He would be a tyrant. I 
fight God in the universe as I fight the Empire of France. It 
is the man-power of Napoleon III. If there were such a place as 
heaven, and I went there, and found a God, I would immediately 
commence throwing up barricades. I would hoist the red flag: 
I would rebel. It is contrary to justice, contrary to right: 
that one man should govern the many; and that there should 
be a God.” This is the true spirit of atheism unblushingly 
stated claiming, to be republican and free. From such republi- 
canism, “ good Lord deliver us.” This is the individual set up 
as the supreme power, acknowledging no law outside or above 
man and self, which in its fullest extent is the rejection of all 
true authority and righteous law. As American patriots, trust 
not the doctrine, nor the men, who on this foul and unsub- 
stantial basis solicit your confidence, for the tenets subscribed 
to acknowledge no responsibility to you, your good faith, 
neither to God, yea to no one on earth or heaven, save sinful 
and deluded self. 

This dogma of accountability to self only, this vile autocracy, 
is like a deadly virus spreading throughout our land with alarm- 
ing favor and rapidity ; tending to subvert every vestige of law 
and order. It saps the very life-blood of morals and religién, 
by presumptuously putting God far from men and measures, 
separating His laws from the laws of the land, and His govern- 
ment from the government of the nation. We believe that the 
boasted neutral attitude of our national constitution to Chris- 
tianity has given much patronage—not all of course—in the 
development of this tendency to break away from all true faith 
and responsibility. It is too well-known that the national Con- 
stitution, good and glorious as it is, lets religion most severely 
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alone; for there is no recognition of Christ and Christianity in 
any of its articles. And now, based on this want of Christian 
recognition, follow the minions of infidelity, demanding the 
,repeal of our Sabbath laws, liquor laws and other Christian en- 
actments, on record in many of our states; laws which origi- 
nated in Christian public sentiment, rather than from the direct 
bearing the national Constitution has upon the Religion of the 
Cross. “Take the Sabbath out of the civil statutes:” ‘‘ Take 
the Bible out of the schools” is the clamorous cry all over the 
land. The cohorts of infidelity and popery present a united 
front in opposition to the proper observance of the Lord’s day 
and together take council to bury the Bible. When our in- 
fidel harmonial philosophers and priests, undertake to bury the 
Bible and our Protestant Christianity, let them order the grave 
wide enough to bury the Republic also. True virtue without 
religion has never existed in the world, nor has true republican 
liberty ever been permanent, save when wedded to the religion 
of the cross in its Protestant development. Let your minds be 
disabused of the error that it matters not whether a public offi- 
cial has any religion or not, or what his religion is, provided 
he is a so-called, good citizen. Some, we rejoice to see, are 
beginning to know that it is a matter of serious import what a 
man believes, and what he is as a result of his belief. A cer- 
tain writer has well said: ‘‘ The people of New York, find to 
their cost that papists and infidels are loving allies, who may 
always be trusted to plunder the people, and pay the priests.” 
This applies to many other places than New York. Be it well- 
known that the enemies of God and humanity, are in the name 
of liberty and reason—terms blasphemously misappropriated— 
engaged in the most determined efforts to remove every form 
of lawful authority, in the way of lustful passion, crime and 
vice of every indescribable character. Such are the effects and 
results of casting aside authority and law, by substituting in- 
fidelity and kindred errors. Such too “the lesson of pure se- 
cularism, with all law separated from God.”’ 
Again: What unmistakable evidences of violated authority 
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have we not in the high, official stations of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial departments of our nation. Our laws in 
general are good enough, but what have been, and what are 
many of its chosen guardians and executors? Where are our 
Christian Presidents, Congressmen, Senators, Representatives 
and Judges? Far too few are they who are graced with the 
exalted virtues that adorn and name the Christian Statesman. 
What, ours a Christian government? Yet governed mainly 
by men not participants in the holy religion, that even in its 
negative bearing upon them has elevated them and the nation 
so far above the aborigines of our wide and glorious American 
continent. Looking at the morals, to say nothing of wanting 
Christianity in many of our public men, the finer feelings of 
the true American citizen are outraged at the dishonesty, 
frauds and unblushing immoralities revealed to public view. 
Neither are our statesmen usually of the best, the first order 
of talent. Third-rate lawyers and professional politicians, with 
just elasticity of conscience sufficiently pliable for anything 
that is low and selfish, too often gain access to our Legislative 
and Senatorial halls. True merit, sobriety and talent gene- 
rally receive a left-handed invitation to remain at home in pur- 
suit of the ordinary, yet highly honorable callings of private 
life. Too often the spoils of office, and not the interests of 
constituents are motives to enter into the public service. As 
all political parties lay this charge to each other, we presume 
there is more truth than partizan malice in this exhibit of re- 
creancy to public confidence. Being duped by artful politi- 
cians, mere demagogues, is one of the serious, one of the alarm- 
ing evils of our times, one of the national transgressions of law, 
tending to national demoralization and political mistrust—one 
of the progenitors of rebellion, and the source of innumerable 
evils already entailed on our land and probably yet to ensue— 
and one of the momentous problems the honest conservative 
element of our country is called upon to solve. Let us be wise 
in studying and thereby shunning the public follies of our times, 
which exhibit such reckless and shameless violations of authori- 
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ty, human and Divine. Such is a brief review of violated 
authority, as is found far too prevalent in morals, religion and 
the State. It yet follows that we notice: 

In the third place— Obedience to Authority. Thus far most 
of our discussion was in a negative form, showing violated 
authority, making it only necessary briefly to give a mere out- 
line of the positive.—Obedience to law. Seeing, that to be 
truly free, we must be under the control of authority and not 
imperious self-will, it is equally true, that for the attainment 
of this freedom there must be an ardent and well regulated re- 
spect and love for constitutional authority. There must be a 
clear perception of its righteous demands, a full and uncon- 
strained consent thereto—obedience from choice. All this we 
find inherent in the truly loyal citizen. He sees the law and 
its requirements in its proper relations to the nation’s life and 
destiny, and loves it, so that to him constitutional authority is 
the “Magna Charta” of his liberties. 

Where there is not this proper recognition of the higher 
powers, it is the bounden duty of the loyal, in a spirit of love 
and conformity to law, to exhibit the benefits, the pleasures, the 
necessity of untrammeled obedience and freedom, all combined 
in one great act of willing submission to all that is legally and 
justly required. Let there be an educating up to the proper 
standard of respect for authority, for law and good order. Let 
this hold, as authority is related to the State on the one hand, 
and to the Church on the other. Then will there be compara- 
tively little difficulty in enforcing law in the State, and disci- 
pline in the Church. Then would violations of law be few, and 
proportionably, no necessity for judicial judgments upon of- 
fenders. 

The inculcation of Christian principles in all departments of 
human knowledge is essential to the perpetuation of our liber- 
ties and the maintenance of present Christian privileges and 
rights. We much need that the national conscience be aroused 
to a due sense of the nation’s rights, and to know wherein lies 
the ~ source of its present and prospective glory. Dr. 
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Cheever, in alate number of the Christian Statesman, well 
says: ‘An enlightened conscience bound to God’s throne, a 
conscience instructed and enlightened by God’s Word, is the 
only foundation of a just human government, the only safe- 
guard of our liberties, the only security in that experiment of 
self-government on so vast a scale and with such unparalleled 
advantages, and such possible grand results, as that which this 
people are now working out.” It is the *‘ conscience instructed 
and enlightened” on Christian principles, which is this “ foun- 
dation of just human government,” and “ the only safe-guard 
of our liberties.” In the earnest words of the same author we 
would say: “Here, then, let us stand by the foundation. 
One only hope of success in our experiment of freedom by self- 
government, is in the government of self by God, is in the edu- 
cation and power of a conscience towards God, acting accord- 
ing to God’s Word, and with reference in all things to His 
known will and authority.” God’s Word is the basis of all 
obedience to justly constituted authority. 

Where there is such an enlightened relation to authority there 
must be in the national mind the true spirit of patriotism. 
True patriotism rises above all partizan opinions and platforms. 
Dr. M. Kieffer, in well chosen words, declares: “ He who loves 
his political opinions and plans more than his country, is not a 
patriot. He who loves property, or honor, or even his own life, 
more than his country, is not a Christian patriot. Patriotism 
is the religion of liberty ; it strives to overcome all the evils 
that afflict the land in the way of oppression and wrong, in 
every form; it pronounces its benediction upon all classes of 
men.” It would overcome all sin and evil with spiritual and 
moral weapons, and, if possible, the sword never. In our land 
of constitutional liberty, “ the ballot box,” and never the sword, 
should be the arbiter of real or supposed nationai wrongs; for 
all legitimate government is of God. ‘‘ The powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Therefore are we to be in willing subjec- 
tion to those who are justly in authority. In short: the law of 
God, as the highest authority, either as applied to individuals 
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or nations, to the moral or religious, is kept inviolate, when the 
vices contrary thereto are refrained from, and the virtues en- 
joined thereby are practiced, from love to all that is orderly, 
virtuous and Christian. This is the true ground of civil and 
religious freedom, the true ground of national patriotism, and 
of subjection to lawful authority as that pertains to all civil and 
ecclesiastical relations of life. This “is not the right of the 
people to do, each one as he listeth; it is the harmony of the 
individual will and practice with the law of God as revealed in 
the form of national government ‘and ecclesiastical statutes.’ 
Patriotism brings affection into the State ; without it no govern- 
ment, especially no republican form of government can long 
exist.”( Dr. M. Keiffer). True faith in Christ as it holds in 
Christianity does as much and more for the Church. 

Believers in the Lord Jesus Christ: as guardians of the law, 
civil, moral and religious, be devotedly true to its requirements 
from love to its designs and nature; and on that basis courage- 
ously contend for justice and liberty in all purity. Thatis the 
true relation to all authority, human and divine, 
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Azr. V.—THE PLACE OF THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE are prone to believe that to-day is, in some peculiar 
sense, the crisis of our lives. The present year is likewise re- 
garded by our people as making an epoch in our national his- 
tory. We cannot very well help this inordinate estimate of 
what is present, immediately before us; for we are particular 
individuals, living, each of us, in a now and here. Each one 
of us, finds himself a focus of the entire world, so far as he 
is concerned. So, too, the people of this nation are all living 
on this particular day of all the days of the history of the 
United States, and at this particular hour and minute of this 
particular day, and in this part of the western continent ; stand- 
ing thus in relation to the other nations of the continent and 
to the nations of the Old World. 

But while we are thus living, each his particular life here 
and now, we are conscious that the present moment stands in 
relation to all the past. It has grown out of the past; and as 
that, which grows contains in some form the seeds or germs or 
undeveloped possibilities of what is to grow from it, so we must 
regard the past as having contained the present—at least its 
possibility. 

It would seem, therefore, that the present is the ripest growth 
of the tree of human history, the completest realization of the 
possibilities that were contained in the times gone before us. 
But inasmuch as all nature exhibits to us a cycle of birth, 
growth, and decay, and time swallows up many forms that it 
evolves, we are left in doubt as to which existences around us 
are permanent and which are transient. If the present is in- 
deed the product of the past, it is likewise only the undevel- 
oped germ of the future. 
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Thus man, as an individual, finds himself in the passing phase 
of a vast process descending from eternity and moving on to 
eternity. This process itself is a revelation of infinite exist- 
ence; for each moment of it is a revelation of the nature of 
the process. Al] that has been realized in the past is measured 
now by the standard of the absolute ideal of history. What is 
found wanting and incomplete by this standard must change. 
Something that it has must be outgrown and must pass away in 
order that the ideal may be realized. But nothing passes away 
except to realize more perfectly the ideal which is the active 
cause of the process The change which has produced the tran- 
sient existence before us was therefore a manifestation of the 
cause of world-history, acting upon some previous transient ex- 
istence and destroying it, or removing it, so that its place might 
be filled by another existence. This new existence is the joint 
product of the ideal—the ever-active cause of all history— 
and of the realized result of the past: hence the new exist- 
ence, in the nature of the case, must be a more concrete reali- 
zation of the ideal of history; it is a new realization by the 
action of that ideal upon what had already been realized. 

Hence, our doubts are partially removed as to our where- 
abouts in this vast sea of change and active process. 

Every now, every present is produced from the past by the 
activity of the-eause of all causes, the absolute ideal, and is a 
new revelation of this absolute cause upon the field of time 
and space. That which is transient and passes away, manifests, 
in thus passing away, the great ideal of all history. Just as 
we can tell the direction of a river by watching the displace- 
ment of its particles, just as we can tell the goal of vegetation 
by watching the succession of its forms, so we can find in the 
movement of history, as a whole process, a revelation of its 
goal; and by observation of its minutest phase of manifesta- 
tion, we may, after we have learned the law of history, likewise 
discover that the absolute ideal is revealed in each and every 
moment, 

Just as Cuvier, after he had learned the laws of comparative 
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anatomy, could draw with some accuracy the whole skeleton of 
the animal from a single bone of it, and could tell something 
of its habits, food, climate, and surroundings; just as Agassiz 
could describe the fish from one of its scales; or Lyell could 
write the history of a newly discovered bowlder, and map out 
its track from a distant mountain range under the glaciers of 
the Drift Period; or again, as an ethnologist is able, from a 
glance at the weapons used in battle by an extinct people, to 
tell approximately their degree of civilization, and their achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, and their form of government ; 
or still further, as a philologist could tell the stage of civiliza- 
tion of a people from an inspection of its vocabulary of words 
and the conjugation of its verbs; or as a psychologist could 
tell much more than these things by studying the highest 
thought of a people as involved in its conception of God,—so 
it happens, when onc has habituated himself to the observation 
of the workings of Providence on a grand scale, that he can 
more and more discern the same purpose in minute affairs. 
Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, St. Augustine, Dante, Bossuet, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Kant,—such men seem to have this gift 
of discerning the whole in the part, and are therefore seers or 
prophets. Availing ourselves of their insight into the world of 
nature and of human history, we may lift ourselves above the 
doubts caused by our discovery that we are finite particular ex- 
istences here and now, and involved in change. By this we 
may more and more discover the permanent under what seems 
transient, and recognize the eternally true, recording its nature 
both in creating and in destroying the existences which seem to 
perish. 

This’ view of the attitude of the individual in a world of 
change finds its illustration also in each special vocation of 
man, and consequently in the vocation of the teacher or “ edu- 
eator.”” The “educator” finds his vocation subject to changes, 
both internal and external. If he arrives no further, in the 
process of reflection upon his experience, than to discover the 
existence of this change, without discovering its law, then he 
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will be exposed to distressing doubts, which may paralyze his 
activity or render it nugatory by wrong tendencies and mistaken 
efforts. He who does not see the law of the movement may 
fly off in a tangent at every turn. 

The teacher is still more annoyed by the interference of 
those who have to do with the direction of the educational sys- 
tem,—the school as an institution,—but who are not acquainted 
with education as a vocation, knowing but little of theory 
and practice, and still less of historical tendencies and growth. 
There is great difficulty in preventing them from shooting the 
system of education first on this tangent and then on that, as 
the caprice of the moment may dictate. 

Progressive growth is a great thing, no doubt ; but increase 
in numbers is only quantitative progress, and not a qualitative 
advance towards ideal perfection. Change in the course of 
study, in the methods of instruction, in the organization of the 
school, may be only change and no progress, or it may even be 
retrogression. 

‘We have this consolation when we see a movement in a wrong 
direction : its result will be the experience that that road is not 
to be taken. Those who survive the results of the experiment 
will return to the king’s highway of rational progress, and set 
up some sort of pillar with the inscription, “‘ This way leads to 
Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who despiseth 
the King and his celestial country, and seeks to destroy his 
holy pilgrims.” Although many are destroyed by wandering 
from the path, there is gain of experience by the race. The 
loss to the individual is just as great, however. Rational in- 
sight can save all this vicarious sacrifice, by which the indivi- 
duals perish on wrong roads, dying with the only positive result 
that the rest of mankind profit by the experience gained 
through their adventures. 

In so far as by theoretical investigation and discussion we 
can discover the true path and publish it to the world, we shall 
save the waste attendant on experiment. 

Scientific investigation involves (as already intimated) the 
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study of a thing in its history: what it is now, what it was, 
how it originated, how it came to change to what it is now 
through its relations to surrounding things, how it is changing 
now by reason of necessary changes in the function which it 
has to fulfil. Such scientific investigation yields insight valu- 
able for the direction and management of affairs. 

In the system of education there offer for scientific investiga- 
tion two great fields or provinces: First, that of organization 
and management; second, that of the course of study. To the 
former belong all matters relating to school-building, assign- 
ment of teachers, regulations of hours of study and recitation, 
discipline, and classification. To the latter belong all matters 
appertaining to the selection and arrangement of the branches 
of study. 

Passing by, for the present consideration, the important ques- 
tions included under Organization, let us devote our attention 
for a brief space to the rational basis for the selection of a 
course of study, and trace in some detail the grounds for those 
studies upon which there is most doubt expressed. 

It is generally agreed that instruction in our schools should 
include only such rudiments as are common to all provinces of 
education. Since man’s world is a twofold one,—a world of 
nature and a world of human institution,—it is necessary that 
the branches of the course of study should include those which 
afford insight into these two realms. 

First, therefore, there are the branches which give insight 
into the phenomena and laws of nature, and the relation there- 
of to man’s necessities, and the mode of reducing them to his 
service, 

The most fundamental science of nature is mathematics. 
What is common to all fiature as the logical condition of its 
existence and functions, is mathematical law. Mathematics 
formulates the nature of time and space. It is obvious that 
man’s control of nature is conditioned upon a knowledge of 
mathematics, and that a knowledge of mathematics is useful to 
every human being. Human society gets free from material 
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bondage to nature, from its necessities to work servilely for its 
food, clothing, and shelter, by discovering the science of nature, 
and through art converting nature into a thrall.- To nature 
belongs man’s body, not his soul. His body is pawned to. na- 
ture, and to redeem it he must labor for food, clothing, and 
shelter. By his spiritual faculty of intellect, he discovers the 
laws of nature, and the means whereby he may compel nature 
to supply the wants which arise from nature. He compels na- 
tural forces—steam, water, animals—to toil and provide food, 
clothing, and shelter that he needs as ‘a natural being; and 
thus he emancipates his soul from thraldom to his body. An- 
other condition of matter is extension,—separation in time 
and space. By subduing electricity he converts every where 
into a here; by the printed page he converts every then to a 
now. 

Mathematics,—say arithmetic and geometry,—the science of 
time and space, belongs therefore to the rudiments of education 
of each and every human being. 

So, too, natural history, which studies the organic beings in 
the world,—plant, animal, and whatever grows and develops in 
the world: physics, which investigates the properties of mat- 
ter in its inorganic aspects, as masses or as molecules: natural 
science, as including natural history and physics, is conversant 
with man’s development as a physical being, and with the sup- 
ply of his wants, and with the acquirement of freedom for 
spiritual development. Hence, like mathematics, these sciences 
of nature belong to the proper education of each and every 
human being. There is now very little contest over this ques- 
tion. What contest there is relates: chiefly to their sequence 
and the rank which they should hold in the course of study, the 
time of commencing and concluding them. 

On the question of the studies that relate primarily to man, 
there is a far greater diversity of opinion: and in this field, 
too, there are the most injurious experiments inaugurated. This 
fact is what might be expected from a knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the two worlds which man has to deal with, and by 
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education to prepare for. There isa radical difference between 
the modes of existence of things in the world of nature and 
things in the world of human institutions. 

In nature, as such, we find a separation of species and indi- 
vidual, in such a manner that the immediate existences or reali- 
ties of nature are particular examples of the species, but do not 
contain within themselves (as individuals) the power of the uni- 
versal, the power of realizing the entire species. Hence nature is 
a world in which the species lives and the individual dies. But 
a universal that exists in such a state of opposition to the parti- 
cular individual is only an abstract universal, and devoid of con- 
crete realization ; for it has no existence apart from its perish- 
ing manifestations. 

But on the contrary, in the world of man as a spiritual be- 
ing, the particular and universal are united in the individual, 
so that the individual possesses the possibility of the entire 
species within himself. 

Thus it is easy to have, in some sort, a knowledge of nature, 
even with the lower and lowest faculties of the mind. Sense- 
perception, with its five organs, may apprehend the various ob- 
jects in time and space. Reflection in its various degrees may 
cognize their species and genera, and formulate the abstract 
laws of their origin and decay. 

But sense-perception cannot perceive any true individual in 
which particular and universal are united. Things of mind 
are not limited through each other, as things of nature are ; 
they are self-limited, self-determined beings. Hence, things of 
mind can be apprehended only by reflection, and not by sense- 
perception. . 

All human institutions,—the family; society, with its com- 
plex of reciprocal relations, by which industry is carried on and 
its products collected and distributed, and by which ideas and 
experience are amassed and communicated; the State, which 
secures to each man the fruition of his deed, so that he becomes 
a free being and responsible for what he does; the Church, in 
which he celebrates his recognition of the absolute ideal as the 
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Conscious Creator of Nature and Man,—all human institutions 
are invisible, imperceptible things to the senses, and cogniza- 
ble only by reflection. 

Man himself, as true individual, unites particular and uni- 
versal in one, and hence is conscious. He is therefore capable 
of education and self-development. As particular he knows 
himself to be here and now in this present moment, and as Ego 
he is universal and potentially in all heres and all nows. Re- 
flection is the mental activity by which he ascends out of sense- 
perception, which is limited by the here and now of the pres- 
ent moment and makes for its object the activity of the Ego, 
which is universal or general. Hence, he can make general 
forms of activity or processes his objects, as well as he can (like 
the mere animal) make things of nature the objects of his 
senses. 

Corresponding to man’s power of reflection, which is a theo- 
retic power that cognizes species, genera, classes, generic activi- 
ties or processes (whatever one may choose to call them), there 
is likewise the practical power of realizing universals: this is 
the will. 

As will-power, man can give reality to his general ideas by 

organizing them into institutions that embody active processes 
within them. Hecan moreover, utter these ideas in symbols. 
For the purpose of symbols he uses natural things, and gives 
to them a conventional meaning. This symbolizing activity of 
the will is man’s artistic or zsthetic power ; and so important 
is this power to the comprehension of man, that Aristotle (the 
profoundest of scientific minds) has defined man as the symbol- 
making animal. 
* Man as educative being is such through this power to express 
his universal or generic being (that which appertains to his 
Ego, the root of his personality) in particular objects as con- 
ventional symbols, and to realize the same in institutions. 

.This symbol-making activity makes not only works of art,— 
the works of architecture, sculpture, painting, and music,—but 
it makes also the word and creates language ; and herein is the 
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reason for the introduction of this necessarily subtile disquisi- 
tion upon the nature of man’s spiritual activity. 

By common consent, the study of languages has been made 
the central branch in the course of study in the schools of all 
nations that have schools. It is moreover taught in the form 
of several branches, beginning as orthography (reading, spelling, 
and writing), etymology (treating of the forms and variations 
of words), syntax (the combination of words to express thought) 
prosody and rhetoric (the use of language as material of esthetic 
art). The science of language is common to all human culture, 
Mathematics enables man to combine one object in nature with 
another, and to produce a machine and to gather natural pro- 
ducts for human use. Language enables one man to combine 
with another, and thus to participate in the experience and wis- 
dom of his fellows. Just as it is a necessity of all men to use 
nature to supply their natural wants of food, clothing, and 
shelter, so itis a necessity of each man to combine with his fel- 
low-men, and to use their experience and wisdom. 

Mathematics and natural science,—combination of natural 
things ; language, spiritual combination: these are the rudimen- 
tary branches of human culture, and they form the two essen- 
tial branches of intellectual education in the school. 

Let us consider for one moment, in detail, this instrumen- 
tality called language; for there have beer educators who 
failed to see its paramount importance in education. They 
have figured the subjects, rather under the following aspects, ete. : 
they have divided the world of knowledge into words and things; 
all science of language should deal with words, all other science 
should deal with things. It is obvious, say they, that the 
science of things is more important than that of words; and 
that we should have more of the science of things in our schools, 
and less of the science of words. 

This plausible view of education attracts one chiefly for the 
reason that it ingeniously suppresses the antithesis of nature 
and human nature, under the ambiguous word things. It in- 
cludes under the term things not only material objects in time 
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and space, but also the immaterial, spiritual products, such as 
arts, institutions, scientific and religious ideas,—all human 
combinations, in short. But when the word thing is used, it 
calls up to the mind at once, in the foreground, material ob- 
jects, such as can be presented to the senses, and of which we 
can have sensuous images without the intermediation of words. 

Things of the mind hover in the background, obscured by the 
glare of the sensuous presence of material things. 

What are these “things of the mind?” Not abstract ideas 
alone,—mere generalizations from sense-perception. These 
are least important. The things of the mind which have the 
most importance to us are those that arise from the energy of 
the human will. They are its creations or combinations, or at 
least a joint product of it with the intellect. Sweep them away, 
and you sweep away at once the entire fabric of human free- 
dom, and man sits down in the ashes of his civilization a squalid 
savage, naked, hungry, and miserable. The things of the mind, 
created by the will and the intellect, are the ethical ideas which 
support like timber-work the gigantic structure of civilization. 
They are invisible in their essence to the senses, but their pro- 
ducts are visible enough. What are arts, sciences, religion, the 
institutions of the family, the state, and civil society, with its 
myriad industries and protecting establishments, reducing as 
they do the necessary physical labor of man to a minimum, and 
elevating its productivity to a maximum,—what are these but 
spiritual things, which, though invisible except to the eye of 
reason, are yet more real to man than the material world 
around him? These are the things that he has to deal with first 
and last in this world, and their difference from material things 
is complete: for spiritual things are potencies, powers, sub- 
stances. Before their might the world of material naturé 
is an ever-vanishing obstacle. Reason, as will and _ in- 
tellect, turns the resistance which nature offers to spirit against 
itself, and makes it thus friendly and auxiliary. Human nature 
is an end unto itself, and its destiny is to make nature exist 
solely for human ends and uses. 
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This realm of things of the mind closely enwraps each human 
being; it is in fact the clothing of his personality, and the 
means whereby he is fed, clothed, and housed; nay, more than 
this,—it is the medium through which he sees, feels, and hears 
the external world. For the material world, to the new-born 
child and to the savage, is as different as possible from the ma- 
terial world as it exists for the educated and civilized man. To 
the new-born child, what it sees, feels, and hears is scarcely 
objective; it does not know where its circle of personality ends 
and where the world of separate objects begins; it will not 
know this until it obtains a consciousness of its will-power or 
responsibility, and it will do this gradually, through those 
mysterious mental things, the ideas of right and wrong. The 
savage never gets clear on the subject of responsibility, and ac- 
cordingly never gets clear on the subject of the limits of his 
own personality. This fact stands clearly marked on the dial 
of his consciousness ; that is to say, in his religious creed. He 
worships a fetich or thing of nature, transferring the attribute 
of personality, which he finds in himself but cannot clearly dis- 
tinguish, to the world of impersonal things of nature. To the 
savage, the mysterious world of nature is instinct with personal 
movement. He is never sure but at the next moment he will 
encounter a living personality, friendly or hostile to himself, 
under the guise of a natural object. The events of his life are 
all controlled by arbitrary, invisible will-powers; and in his 
ignorance of them he can only fear them, and strive to appease 
them by sacrificing to them something that yields him pleasure. 
Thus it is that in its lowest rudiments, man’s observation of 
nature is completely mediated by the woven product of his will 
and intellect; he sees things of the mind in place of things of 
nature as they are. As man ascends out of savagery and the 
imbecility of childhood, he does this by deepening his thought 
and insight into the essence of things. He separates the per- 
manent from the variable, and reaches Jaws as the truth of 
things. His views of nature modify as he changes his mental 
spectra through which he beholds nature. With new ideas (or 
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mental things) he sees new things of nature. Underneath the 
science of the naturalist of our day, there are presupposed 
layer after layer of mental things or ideas, moral and intel- 
lectual ; a thick deposit of spiritual growth. The separation 
and recognition of will-power, as distinct from natural things, 
is a moral growth as much as an intellectual growth; and it 
has its origin as much in the slow evolution of political and 
social institutions as in the mere theoretical labors of such 
scientific men as Aristotle, Bacon, Giordano Bruno, Kepler, 
Copernicus, or Galileo. 

Here is, therefore, the divine character of language. Lan- 
guage is the visible image or realization of reason, the revela- 
tion of human nature. Without language there is no revela- 
tion of human nature, and without this revelation of human 
nature there is and can be for man no correct science of things 
in time and space. 

Through this possibility of reflecting itself, of realizing its 
image in language, reason can be incarnated in man, and he 
can realize within himself human nature and transcend the 
limits of brute nature. Language gives ‘a local habitation 
and a name”’ to the ideals of reason. All institutions of man 
—and it cannot be repeated too often that human nature is re- 
vealed in and by means of institutions alone—are combinations 
or organizations of man, united under the direction of an ideal ; 
all combination of man with man is rendered possible only by 
means of language. Language is, in this sense, an institution 
itself, and the primary condition, the spiritual protoplasm, as 
it were, out of which institutions develop. A word as a sound 
or character, visible to the eye or audible by the ear, is an im- 
mediate thing of nature, a particular something here and now; 
as significant of an idea itis a universal something, a product of 

the combined energy of the will and the intellect, itis a truth 
invariable through time and space, it is all heres and all nows. 

By means of the miracle of language, see what is added to 
the individual man! By its means the transient and variable 
can be seized and fixed. By its means what is for one becomes 
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for all. The experience of one man becomes the experience of 
all men, and the experience of all men is revealed to each man, 
by means of words. Without such combination as language 
makes possible, there could be no such thing as aggregating 
the results of experience, properly so called; the flitting mo- 
ment would go by forever, and its event never be seized and 
retained for comparison with the next. 

Human life, when separated into individual lives, is a poor 
affair. Thomas Hobbes pronounced it “mean, dirty, and 
short.” It is only when the labors of each are given to all, 
and all are concentrated in each by means of intercommunica- 
tion and organized effort, that human life means something. 
Each individual pursues his separate calling, assured that what 
he produces shall go to market, and be added to the aggregate 
wealth of the community, and from thence be redistributed to 
all, so that he shall receive his share of his own product, en- 
riched by the addition of a share of the total labor of humanity. 
Thus it is in spiritual life. Each man has only to live his own 
life, suffer his own pain; but through communication he profits 
by the experience of all others, without having to risk any- 
thing himself. The toil and pain which the individual endures 
is only a very small affair compared with the aggregate toil and 
pains of the race, but he reaps nevertheless the benefits of the 
experience of the race without having sown it. Indeed, it is an 
image of that central mystery in religion called the “‘ doctrine 
of grace.” The works of the individual are essential, otherwise 
there would be no individual contributions wherewith to form 
the aggregate of experience ; man’s will must conspire with 
God's will: but all his deeds are as naught when weighed in 
the scale of the bounty that he receives; it is after all pure 
grace, and not for the sake of merit. The individual contribu- 
tion to the aggregate of human experience is likewise so small, 
compared with what he receives in return, as to be quite in- 
significant. 

The branches of the course of study which relate to man in- 
clude, besides language especially, civil history, esthetic art, 
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and the ethical science which looks on the one hand toward 
jurisprudence and politics, and on the other hand towards 
morals and the conduct of life in one’s vocation. Language- 
studies always involve something more than the study of mere 
words, for words, as significant of ideas, lead us back to the 
generalizations which precede the process of word-making. 
The study of language is especially the study of literature, for 
literature is a form of esthetic art, a product of the symbol- 
making power of the will. Language itself originated by the 
same power, for to endow an articulate sound with conventional 
meaning was a work of the poetic faculty. 

With the discussion of the function of literature in a course of 
study is involved the much-debated question of classical study 
or the question of Latin and Greek as the basis of liberal educa- 
tion. The settlement of this old dispute lies involved in the 
question, What are insight-giving studies? and this has already 
been discussed to some extent. 

Such reasons for the study of Latin and Greek as are based on 
“discipline,” “exactness of thought,” or the “refining influence 
supposed to be derived from their study,” are somewhat vague 
and need explication. So, likewise, the assertion that they are 
“perfect ’’ languages. 

The Latin and Greek languages are spoken of as being “per- 
fect’ in the sense that they are complete as regards further 
growth, or as regards etymological inflections, or as regards 
syntactical organism, or, finally, as regards capacity for express- 
ion, whether artistic, scientific, or historical. This designation 
of “ perfect” does not seem to commend itself as a substantial 
reason for the prominent place that Latin and Greek hold in 
education. 

In the first sense,—that they are complete as regards growth, 
that they are ‘“‘dead”’ languages in fact,—they would have no 
advantages over the Anglo-Saxon, the old Norse, the Zend, the 
Sanscrit, or any other dead language. Nor is it obvious, at 
first glance, why such completeness is an advantage. 


Why should we not study a living, organic growth, wherein 
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we can trace a process actually going on? Laws are manifested 
and revealed to us only in the actual changes which transpire 
within a process, and not in its dead results, Again, if inflec- 
tions are considered, what thoughtful man will assert that inflec- 
tions are a mark of perfection? Is the Sanscrit more perfect 
than the Latin because its nouns and verbs have twice as many 
inflections as the latter? Does not maturity of spiritual develop- 
ment do away with inflections? Could the syntax of Greek 
and Latin do any more wonderful things than the syntax of 
Milton and Shakespeare? Could the language of Cicero express 
what that of Burke could not? Could the language of Plato 
and Aristotle express what Hegel and Fichte found German 
inadequate to express? 

It is doubtful if any of these questions could be answered in 
such a way as to defend Latin and Greek on the ground of 
“ perfection” over all other languages. 

But a better ground for classical study is urged in the fact 
that it furnishes, for English-speaking people, the root words 
to that part of our vocabulary which is more especially the 
language of thought and reflection, while the Teutonic or Gothic 
groundwork—the Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary—is the 
language of sensuous experience and common life. Hence it 
happens that even a little study of Latin makes a great differ- 
ence in the grasp of the mind as regards the expression of 
generalizations and principles, and their comprehension when 
expressed. Without Latin we cannot perceive or feel the trope 
and metaphor underlying the abstract terms necessary to express 
all elevated sentiment or exact thought in English, and more 
specifically all scientific results, whether moral, legal, spiritual, 
or natural. Such trope and metaphor is the basis of the 
abstract terms, and hence the latter have been called “ fossil 
poetry.” To gaincommand of the resources of a language, one 
must revivify this poetic element, must acquire a feeling of the 
trope and metaphor which it contains. 

This argument for the study of Latin by English-speaking 
nations holds good in a greater or less degree for the Romanic 
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nations in Southern Europe; but it is not so convincing when 
applied to the Germanic, Norse, and Sclavonic people. It is 
when we come to look at the study of Latin and Greek as ap- 
plied to all European culture that we begin to see its truer and 
deeper pyschological bearing. 

The general principle that determines what are insight-giving 
studies is this: they must be of such a character that they lead 
the individual out of his immediate and familiar surroundings, 
and cause him to breathe the atmosphere and become familiar 
with the accessory conditions of an earlier historical stage of 
the people from whom he derives his culture and forms of civil- 
ization. 

Each stage of civilization is a product of two factors; one 
factor being the antecedent stage of civilization and the other 
factor being the new social force which is active in destroying 
or obliterating the former factor. 

Every stage of civilization’ goes down into succeeding ones 
in human history as a silent factor, still exercising a modifying 
influence upon them, but in an ever-weakening degree. 

The education of the child, therefore, will take him out of the 
close and stifling vapors that surround him and bathe him in 
the rare atmosphere of the early childhood of his race. In in- 
fancy the nursery tales that greet his awakening intelligence, 
and later the fairy stories and mythological material that 
delight his youth, are simply the symbolic reflections of the 
historic deeds of his race. 

With the education of the school begins the serious appro- 
priation of the classics of his people, wherein he becomes con- 
scious, by degrees, of the elements of his complex spiritual 
being. He finds, one after the cther, the threads that compose 
his civilization,—threads that weave the tissue of his own 
nature as a product of civilization. The Chinese youth reads 
Confucius and Mencius, and sees the universal type and model 
on which the Chinese world of to-day is formed. The Hindoo 
child listens to the stories of the Hitopadesa, and learns the 
Vedas and Puranas, and becomes conscious of the ideal prin- 
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ciples of his caste-system. The young Turk reads the Koran, 
and learns to recognize the ordinances which direct and control 
the every-day life of his Moslem kindred. Even the most 
materialistic science of our time hastens to caution us that we 
should never seek to know the individual by isolating him from 
its conditions. To know an individual scientifically, we must 
study it in its history. It isa part of a process. Its presup- 
positions are needed to make it iatelligible. Only in the perspec- 
tive of its history can we see it so as to comprehend it as a whole. 

If a man does not know nor feel his existence, he cannot be 
said to live it as an independent being. The humblest piece of 
dirt beneath our feet pulsates with vibrations that have traveled 
hither from the farthest star. But the clod does not know or 
feel its community with the universe of matter. That universe 
does not exist for the clod, consequently the clod does not exist 
for itself. When we learn to know our entire being, it exists 
for us, and therein we come to exist for ourselves. It is con- 
scious communion with one’s existence that makes it one’s own 
existence. The more complete the consciousness, the higher 
and more personal the being. The man who does not know his 
own history nor the history of his civilization, does not possess 
himself. His existence, as involved in those pre-suppositions, 
is not for him, is hence unassimilated, and therefore exists as 
his fate, and not as his freedom. The first requisite for direc- 
tive power is knowledge, Directive intelligence, as the will 
and intellect combined, may by successive acts forever approach 
the pure ideal, and thus realize freedom. 

‘When the scholar learns his pre-suppositions, and sees the 
evolution afar off of the elements that have come down to him 
and entered his being, elements that form his life, make the 
conditions which surround him and furnish the instrumentalities 
that he must wield, then he begins to know how much his being 
involves, and in the consciousness of this he begins “to be 
somebody ” in real earnest. He begins to find himself. The 
empty consciousness fills with substance, with its own proper 
substance, and this is an act of subsumption, like that of the 
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logical subsumption of the individual under the species, of the 
particular under the general. The subsumption of one’s self 
as a particular being under the general form of the selfhood, 
its abstract moral Jaws and its realization in history, is called 
culture. Culture emancipates or frees us from narrow, ham- 
pering limitations which adhere to us from the circumstances 
of our birth and surroundings of time and space. 

In unconscious harmony with these principles, the deep in- 
stinct that has guided our educators has prescribed Latin and 
Greek (the two “dead languages’’) as the chief studies in our 
schools for the training of the mind of youth. This has been 
done wisely. For the evolution of the civilization in which we 
live and move and have our being issued through Greece and 
Rome, on its way to us. We kindled the torches of our insti- 
tutions, the watch-fires of our civilization, at their sacred flames. 
The organism of the state, the invention of the forms in which 
man may live in a civil community and enjoy municipal and 
personal rights,—these trace their descent in a direct line from 
Rome, and were indigenous to the people who spoke Latin. 
In our civil and political forms we live Roman life to-day. 
That side or phase of the complex organism of modern civiliza- 
tion is Roman. Our scientific and zsthetical forms come from 
beyond Rome; they speak the language of their Greek home 
to this very day, just as much as jurisprudence and legislation 
pronounce their edicts in Roman words. 

To assimilate this antecedent stage of existence, it is not 
sufficient to form an acquaintance with it by reading its history 
or literature in translations, although that occupation is of 
great value. The most rapid and complete assimilation of it is 
to be attained by the immediate contact with it in learning the 
languages of these ancient peoples. In learning to think in 
their idioms, and to give our thoughts their forms and words, 
we learn to see how the world looked to them, and can readily 
seize and appreciate the exigencies which gave rise to their 
forms and usages, for language is the clothing of the inmost 
spiritual self of a people. We must, therefore, don the garb in 
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which they thought and spoke, in order fully to realize in our- 
selves these embryonic stages of civilization. We know truly 
what we have lived through. We must live it in our disposi- 
tions or feelings, then realize the forms which it takes on in 
the fantasy, that is to say, in its art forms, and finally we must 
seize its principles abstractly by the understanding, and con- 
cretely by the reason. The earlier stages of growth—those of 
feeling and fantasy—can be reached best through the natural 
symbolism of the word. Each national spirit reveals itself 
through language. Translation loses, in a large measure, this 
peculiar element of feeling and fantasy, although it retains the 
higher, abstract elements. But for the purposes of explanation 
of our own life, it is essential for us to reproduce within our- 
selves, as nearly as possible, precisely those immediate peculiar 
elements of feeling and fantasy which constitute the germinal 
cell-growth of Roman and Greek character. 

From the modern scientific idea of method, even that called 
Darwinism, we see the absolute necessity of mastering our his- 
tory, in order to know ourselves. Just as the uncultivated 
person feels and knows his narrow circle of sensations, desires, 
appetites and volitions as his personal existence, his “ego” or 
“self,” so the man of culture recognizes his identity with the 
vast complex of civilization, with the long travail of human 
history. As the mystic poet has stated this fact of man’s 
nature,— 


“Man omnipresent is, 
All round himself he lies, 
Osiris spread abroad, 
Upstaring in all eyes.” 


For he looks at himself through the eyes of mankind, and sees 
himself in mankind. History is the revelation of what is po- 
tentially in each man. 

If we now inquire what the substitution of a modern language 
—say German or French—for Latin and Greek would effect in 
the education of our youth, we must first consider the fact that 
a modern language stands to English in the relation of co-ordi- 

/ 
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nation, and not in that of pre-supposition. English does not 


pre-suppose another modern language as an earlier stage . 


through which it has passed. As immediate facts, German and 
French stand in need of explanation through evolution, just as 
much as English does. Their civilizations are not embryonic 
stages of the English civilization, but rather repetitions of it. 
No one modern language is an embryonic type of another, nor 
does it present in its literature the embryonic form of the civi- 
lization of another people, even though it may be an “‘arrested 
development” of its own type of civilization. To study the 
embryology of the butterfly, we must begin with the caterpillar, 
and not with the mosquito; so to understand the frog, we must 
study the tadpole, and not the toad. 

Schopenhauer says: 

“A man who does not understand Latin is like one who 
walks through a beautiful region in a fog; his horizon is very 
close to him. He sees only the nearest things clearly, and a 
few steps away from him the outlines of everything become 
indistinct or wholly lost. But the horizon of the Latin scholar 
extends far and wide through the centuries of modern history, 
the Middle Ages, and antiquity.” 

Greece and Rome stand at the entrance to the modern 
world, or the occidental phase of world-history. Greece 
introduces the idea of individuality into history in place of the 
oriental idea of substance; Rome deepens the idea of indi- 
viduality to that of legal person. Both nations conquered the 
Orient; first Greece, under Alexander, avenged its wrongs, 
long suffered at the hands of Persia, by subduing Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, Persia proper, Bactria, and Western India. 
The Greek kingdoms in Asia Minor and Syria and Egypt 
were, for centuries, the seats of science. No one knows how 
much the East-Indians and Chinese owe to the Greeks in the 
way of scraps of science and art. Rome, in her career, rooted 
out Carthage, brought under her yoke the western and north- 
ern barbarians, and extended her sway to the east over Greece 
and the Greek empires. The great modern states of Europe 
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were born in the Roman colonies of the west; they were fos- 
tered under her code of civil laws and with such Greek refine- 
ment as followed in the wake of Roman dominion. Finally 
Christianity, sheltered under the Roman eagle, found its way 
to all lands that were destined to participate in modern civiliza- 
tion, and under the threefold nurture of Roman laws, Greek 
science, and the Christian religion, the long education went on 
toward national independence and a humanitarian civiliza- 
tion. 

That mathematics and the classical languages are justly 
regarded as disciplinary studies in a sense that will not apply 
to the other studies, is pretty evident from the reasons already 
given. Discipline is the process by which the will is purified 
from the sway of appetite and caprice. In.his infantile state, 
as child or savage, man’s will is implicit, not developed, not 
separated from his desires or appetites. A child or a savage 
is a creature of impulse. To become rational, we must substi- 
tute principle for caprice, moral forms for impulses. The 
training requisite to emancipate the will and elevate it from 
the stage of impulse to that of moral activity, must needs pos- 
sess the following essential characteristics :— 

(a) It must occupy the pupil with what is remote from the 
interests of his every-day life; self-alienation is necessary 
to self-knowledge ; in order to see our own dwelling in its 
relations to surrounding objects, it is necessary to go out of it 
and look at it from the outside. The atmosphere of the classic 
people of Greece and Rome furnishes the broad contrast to our 
every-day life which enables us to discriminate sharply the 
motives which unite to form our impulses. 

(6) Inasmuch as the civilization of those classic peoples is 
the embryonic form of our own, as has already been pointed 
out, the student of the classics has the advantage of seeing the 
universal or regulative forms of his life (that is to say, the 
laws, institutions, and usages which define his status as a human 
being) in their special forms and applications. He learns more 
readily this universal or regulative form of his life, by studying 
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it, at first in a typical instance or example,—such a typical 
example as is furnished by the language and literature of the 
Latin or Greek people. 

The invisible garment of forms and usages that are wrapped 
about his life—invisible because of their general or abstract 
character—thus becomes visible to him, and he acquires the 
ability to separate his deed from his impulses, by the fact that 
he can think out the motives of his acts, discover principles 
upon which te guide his deeds, and thus, as it were, insert 
general or moral principles as motives between his own per- 
sonal desires and his special personal deeds. 

Reflection, by this, takes the place of mere instinct and 
caprice. By studying that which has no direct and obvious 
relation to his immediate interests, but which isallied to the 
general forms of his rational activity, the youth obtains breadth 
and perspective of practical insight. The disciplined mind 
makes its purpose a general one, and does not allow caprice, its 
likes and dislikes, weariness of the body, curiosity, love of ease or 
amusement, to distract it from its object. 

Mathematics, as the science of the general relations of time 
and space, the conditions under which existence in nature is 
possible, has the same relation to the insight of man into the 
physical world that classic study has to his insight into the 
world of institutions. Mental discipline is not simply a matter 
of perseverance and industry. The object studied must bear a 
close relation to the rational forms of life and thought. 

Measuring our fellow-men by power of intellect, we rank 
those the highest who can withdraw themselves out of their 
finitude and littleness, out. of their feelings and prejudices, up 
into the region of pure intellect, the region of unbiassed judg- 
ment, where a subject may be surveyed in all of its bearings. 
The thinker must be able to comprehend a subject in its entire 
compass, and without admixture of personal feelings. 

This power of self-alienation is cultivated by the same train- 
ing that gives one the power to throw himself back into the 
earlier or embryonic condition of the history of his people. 
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Classical culture is the most effective means of attaining this 
power. 

In conclusion, therefore, we may sum up our positions in 
regard to classic studies. Not only for English-speaking na- 
tions, but for all modern Europeans, for the reason that they 
have derived their culture from Greece or Rome, the special 
culture-studies are Latin and Greek. The embryology of 
modern civilization is to be found in the literature and institu- 
tions of those wonderful peoples. 

While the theoretic and esthetic consciousness of the modern 
world is Greek in its training and it also uses Greek derivative 
words ds its technical terms in which to express itself in all 
modern languages, on the otber hand, the forms of jurispru- 
dence, political, civil, and municipal ideas, are Roman in sub- 
stance and are still expressed in Latin words. The study that 
emancipates our youth is, therefore, that of Latin and Greek, 
strange as it may seem. In familiarizing himself with the 
manners and customs of those ancient peoples, in learning to 
think and to express himself in their language, he is securing 
for himself a point of observation whence he can survey the 
present as though afar off, and see all of its elements reduced 
to their just proportions. In the glare of the present, sur- 
rounded by its bewildering variety, brought near by ties of 
familiarity and relationship, the perspective causes the relative 
importance of objects to be sadly misjudged. Once having 
discovered the illusion, doubt fills the mind in regard to the 
correctness of all opinions. He who cannot ascend above the 
vista of his present surroundings has no solid hopes. 

What we call a “ liberal’ education, that is to say, an educa- 
tion that liberates one, must provide for the elimination of these 
defects in our point of view, by taking us back through the 
long, silent ages during which our civilization has been grow- 
ing, and let us behold the source from which it has proceeded. 

From distant Rome and Greece our too crowded present can 
be seen without its attendant bustle and haste, and from the 
serene heights of classic art and literature we have glimpses of 
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“Truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 

Truths which 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in being 
Of the eternal Silence. ” 





Art. V.—LESSING AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROF. JOHN 8. STAHR, A.M. 








GoTTHOLD Epuraim Lessine@ was born in Upper Lusatia on 
the 22d of January, 1729. The interest which his active life 
awakened has not yet passed away, as is proved by the fact 
that two English biographies of Lessing have appeared within 
the last few years.* Indeed the English public seem to be 
just beginning to understand and appreciate his character. 
The influence which he exerted upon the age in which he lived 
in literature, philosophy, and theology was so great that it may 
fairly be said to have revolutionized the prevailing modes of 
thought, and started movements the force of which has not 
spent itself even at the present day. 

Two causes conspired to bring this effect to pass. The first 
is found in Lessing’s surroundings, the peculiar state of the 
times in which he lived, the second in the constitution of his 
personality. 

The age in which Lessing was born may well be called the 
age of formal orthodoxy, of Protestant scholasticism. Religion 
had been, to a great extent, resolved into doctrine, and doc- 
trine had been carefully developed according to approved 


*“ Lessing, by James Sime.” London: Trubner & Co. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

“Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, his Life and Works,” by Helen Zimmern. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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models, and formulated into precise dogmas. But this period 
was drawing to-a close, and as learning began to revive and 
the desolation of the thirty years’ war pass away, a new spirit 
of inquiry was working its way into the various departments of 
knowledge. 

Men began to question the traditional orthodoxy of the day, 
and inquire into matters of religion and theology, as well as of 
history and literature. We need not stop to look for the 
origin or nature of the change which was beginning to manifest 
itself; the mere statement of the fact that there was such a 
change is sufficient for our present purpose. Nor is it neces- 
sary to suppose that the movement which afterward culminated 
in Rationalism and threatened to undermine the foundations 
and overthrow the superstructure of Christianity, had made 
any observable progress at this time. The fact is, the move- 
ment was only beginning, and isolated voices were heard, now 
here, now there, serving to show, however, from what quarter 
the wind was blowing which afterward became so fearful a 
tempest. 

Lessing was one of those active, acute, restless characters who 
always take intense interest in, and stamp their influence indelibly 
upon the affairs of the world in which they move. He was a 
poet, a man of genius; and yet no one ever possessed a more 
sober judgment, He was full of enthusiasm; and yet pos- 
sessed of cool reflection. He was creative; but instead of 
subordinating himself to his subject and allowing the idea to 
determine his creations, he everywhere subordinated both idea 
and form to the strict requirements of classic taste. He was a 


‘critic to the very bone and marrow, a critic such as the world 


has rarely seen, possessing both the ability and the disposition 
to criticise—a constitutional skeptic who never received any- 
thing as true simply because others believed or taught it, but 
only because he himself saw, or seemed to see, reason for re- 
ceiving it.* Add to these characteristics the fact that he was 


* Lessing considered the search after truth nobler than truth itself. He says: 
“Tf the Almighty were to hold out to me in His right-hand the possession of 
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an unusually clear and vigorous thinker, and that he was 
hardly ever equaled and never surpassed in elegance and force 
of diction, and we need not wonder that he made himself felt in 
the theological war he helped to inaugurate. 

And yet it is not easy to determine his exact position with 
reference to Christianity. Some authors roundly deny that he 
had any claims to be considered a Christian at all, and regard 
him as a deist or even a materialist. Others hold that he was 
a great reformer whose influence in establishing religion and 
theology upon a rational basis is worthy to be compared with 
that of Luther and the reformers of the sixteenth century—that 
he was the opponent only of ignorance, bigotry, and supersti- 
tion, and that he exerted a vast influence for good by stimu- 
lating religious thought and inquiry, and promoting toleration 
and religious freedom by preaching a gospel of charity instead 
of mere doctrine. These conflicting views are, no doubt, largely 
due to the fact that his career was very checkered, that he was 
active in so many different directions, and became involved in 
controversy on different sides, so that he at one time seems to 
defend and at another oppose Christianity; now he seems to 
advocate orthodoxy, and soon afterwards he seems guilty of the 
gravest heterodoxy. 

There are two ways of determining Lessing’s real position in 
respect to Christianity, viz.: 1st, by observing how’it comes to 
light indirectly in the contents of his literary productions in 
general: and 2d, by deducing it directly from his theological 
and polemical writings. 

Let us first glance at Lessing’s literary productions in general, 


It is scarcely necessary to state that from the cleventh century — 


to the seventeenth, all through the First Classical Period of Ger- 
man Literature down to the beginning of the Second, the 
best works produced upon German soil were fully pervaded by, 
and possessed of, the spirit of Christianity, The Christian 


absolute truth, and in His left the search after truth, and then bid me choose, 
I would immediately seize His left hand and say, Give, O Father! the pos- 
session of absolute truth is for Thee alone!” 
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spirit was the national spirit in the sense that it entered into 
the very bone and sinew of the national life, so that the latter 
cannot be thought of except as moulded by the former. What- 
ever, therefore, individuals may have exhibited in their practical 
life, whatever the state of their morals, so far as they repre- 
sented the people, or apprehended the popular spirit, their 
productions were essentially Christian. More than this, Chris- 
tianity really was the animating principle, the essential condi- 
tion, the active agent that made this Classical Period of 
Literature. For the German people before they could be a 
literary nation, had first to find themselves, to come to their 
real self-consciousness, a position to which they were raised by 
Christianity. And it was in the first glow of their love, in the 
enjoyment of satisfaction and peace in their hearts—that 
*‘ peace which passeth all understanding ”—that every fiber of 
their souls was stretched, every chord tuned so as to respond 
in strains of sweetest music to the external influences brought 
to bear upon them during and after the crusades, as the Holian 
harp responds to the breeze that blows over it. When after- 
wards this love grew cold, and the people stepped down from 
their age of romance and chivalry into the dull prose of life, 
literature declined, so that the German muse veiled her face for - 
very shame. At the beginning of the Second Classical Period, 
after the German muse had been lifted up from her degrada- 
tion, Klopstock struck the same old chords again, and thousands 
of German hearts responded with glowing fervor. But in Less- 
ing’s nature a new or rather different element predominates, 
viz., fondness for the antique-classical spirit. He cherishes and 
manifests the greatest admiration for the civilization and art 
of Greece and Rome, and endeavors to reproduce their classi- 
cality upon German soil. He is accordingly the apostle of 
humanitarianism, and continually holds up for our admiration 
that which is noble, dignified, and exalted in human nature. 
His humanitarianism is of the purest, the very best, but still it 
is humanitarianism only, and Christianity very decidedly falls 
into the shade. Standing on this basis, it was, of course, im- 
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possible for Lessing in his age of the world, when the naive 
spirit and faith of the ancients had entirely passed away, to 
attain to that classic repose which is so characteristic of their 
art. Notwithstanding his literary skill and the excellence of 
all his works, we feel that there is something lacking in the 
best of them which cannot be supplied, a void which cannot be 
filled. This elimination of Christianity from literature intro- 
duced a discord into it—somewhat like that which we find in 
the science of the present day—that was not entirely sur- 
mounted even by Schiller and Goethe. - 

Lessing’s father was an orthodox Lutheran clergyman. The 
son went to Leipsic to enter upon the study of theology, but 
soon found that he could not endure the theological lectures, 
and devoted himself to other studies and to private reading. 
He finally abandoned his theological course altogether and 
studied medicine. His proper vocation, however, he found in 
the field of literature in which he labored to the end of his life. 
We need not follow him in his career of critic, contributor to 
different periodicals, dramatist, and poet. His activity and the 
success which attended his labors are well known. But it 
might be supposed that, inasmuch as he abandoned the study 
of theology and devoted himself to other pursuits, he found 
theology distasteful, and felt no interest in the subject. This 
inference has been drawn from his conduct in this matter, but 
it is not correct. He felt a keen interest in theology, but he 
was dissatisfied with the method of presenting and treating the 
subject at the University. He early commenced “to doubt 
wisely,” as he calls it in one of his letters; and, true to his 
nature, he could never accept anything merely on the authority 
of others. He must needs question and investigate for him- 
self. He, therefore, studied religious and theological questions 
very closely in his own way privately, and no one was, perhaps, 
ever more thoroughly acquainted with the whole range of theo- 
logical literature, particularly in the departments of Evidences 
and Apologetics. He read every attack upon and every de- 
fence of Christianity, and we may say, by way of anticipation, 
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that he was dissatisfied with both the opponents and the de- 
fenders of the faith. 

At first, and for a long time, (until after the death of his 
father, in 1770), he hesitated to break with orthodoxy, although 
he freely criticised particular views and modes of procedure. 
He even defended certain orthodox Lutheran views, as for in- 
stance, the dogma of the Lord’s Supper. In this way, keeping 
his opinions on other points to himself, or at least, hesitating 
to express them publicly, he came to be regarded as a champion 
of Lutheran orthodoxy. But afterwards he gradually laid 
aside all reserve, and put forward his own opinions, or com- 
bated the views of others with the greatest boldness. 

The limits of this article will not permit us to enumerate all 
the theological works of our author, or to indicate, even in brief 
outline, their leading train of thought. We have first, a num- 
ber of so-called “* Rettungen,” in which Lessing tries to save the 
good name, and defend, wholly or in part, the honor of certain 
persons whom the public had condemned as heretics, &c. These 
are important mainly on account of the light which they shed 
on his sentiments as they appear in his later and controversial 
works. It is as a controversialist that Lessing appears to the 
greatest advantage, and we do not know him properly until we 
see him engaged in controversy ; for which he certainly had 
abundant opportunity. 

The war was commenced in consequence of the publication of 
the ‘“‘Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” portions of a work now known 
to have been written by Reimarus, The author himself did 
not wish to publish the work, or to have it published, because he 
foresaw that its publication would raise a storm, and perhaps 
do harm to many a one who otherwise would never entertain a 
doubt as to the truth of Christianity. He therefore placed it, 
or rather, an imperfect draught of it, (hence called “Frag- 
ments,”) in the Wolfenbiittel Library for the use of such as 
were able to bear strong meat. When Lessing became Li- 
brarian at Wolfenbiittel he found the manuscript, and care- 
fully studied it. He obtained the consent of the Reimarus 
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family, (the author was now dead) to publish the Fragments ip 
his possession, with the understanding that the name of the 
author should be withheld. In this way Lessing became in a 
measure responsible for the honor of the author—a fact which 
we must not forget in judging of his position in the controversy. 
He professed to bave been disturbed himself by the doubts 
raised in the Fragments, and claimed that his motive in bring- 
ing them to light was simply to have these doubts solved for 
himself, as well as for others. The first Fragment was only 
“ A Plea for Toleration—in behalf of Deists and Rationalists.” 
The second was “A Plea for Reason "—(Vernunft) which, it 
was claimed, was decried and banished from the pulpits. The 
third treats of “the impossibility of such a Revelation as all 
men could receive on good grounds.” The fifth endeavors to 
prove that “ the books of the Old Testament were not written 
for the purpose of revealing a religion.” The fourth tries to 
show “the impossibility of such miracles as the passage of the 
Israelites through the Rod Sea.” The sixth is “ on the Histo- 
ry of the Resurrection of Jesus.” But the boldest of all, no 
doubt, is the last, on the “ Object or Purpose of Jesus and His 
Disciples.” The tendency of all the Fragments is to throw 
doubt on the whole gospel history. The last, however, seems 
to set Christianity aside altogether, as a religion founded by 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. According to the author 
of the Fragments, Jesus did not claim to be the Son of God. 
He came to preach repentance because the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. He believed that He was the promised Messiah, 
and His followers expected Him at once to establish His king- 
dom on earth. When he was crucified, therefore, all these 
hopes were blasted. But in a few days the disciples created a 
new system—referred the Messianic kingdom to the next world; 
and thus laid the foundation of the Christian Church. 

Lessing did not profess to adopt these sentiments as his own. 
He even accompanied the Fragments with remarks, objections, 
and answers—or at least, suggestions, as to how they might be 


answered. Opinions, indeed, differ concerning the exact value 
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ag nature of these remarks. Some of his contemporaries re- 
garded them as full answers to the arguments advanced by the 
Fragmentist. Claudius, for example, called them ‘‘Maulkerbe,” 
muzzles, by which the Fragments were rendered harmless. 
Others thought that they were put forward only for the sake 
of appearance, and artfully so constructed that they might 
not serve as an adequate reply. However this may be, in the 
fearful storm which followed their publication, Lessing was 
soon forced into a position which compelled him to espouse the 
cause of the Fragmentist, and to enter the field against those 
who stood arrayed on the other side. Even on points concern- 
ing which he did not agree with the author of the Fragments, 
he differed still more from his opponents. Thus he stood alone 
against the whole host of theologians, like Frederick the Great 
against the rest of Europe; and he conquered by making use 
of the same tactics. Instead of trying to reply to the argu- 
ments of all his opponents, he singled out one of the most 
formidable, and rushed upon him with all the impetuosity and 
power he could command; thus he won so signal a victory in 
this one case, as to make victory a foregone conclusion in every 
other case. The opponent whom he thus singled out, was the 
Hauptpastor, Goeze, of Hamburg, a Lutheran theologian of 
some prominence, no doubt somewhat bigoted and narrow- 
minded, and held captive in the too formal orthodoxy of his 
age; and yet a man of fair ability, who seems to have recog- 
nized the weak points in Lessing’s position perhaps more clear- 
lythan anyone else. In the controversy which sprang up, 
however, Lessing was too strong for him, and appeared to great 
advantage. Indeed, his replies to Goeze, such as his ‘* Neces- 
sary Answer to a Very Unnecessary Question,” his “ Anti- 
Goezes,” X&c., are, if not the best, certainly among the very 
best specimens of controversial writing in the whole range of 
literature. Cool and calm, but sharp, cutting, and intensely 
forcible, they seem to sweep his opponent entirely from the 
field, leaving him not even ground enough to stand upon. No 
one can read these epistles of Lessing without admiring the 
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ability and skill of the author. His style is always attractive ; 
indeed, his German prose has never been surpassed. Here, 
however, the author is at his best, and the qualities of style 
and vigor of thought which generally characterize his produc 
tions, are especially manifest in the replies to which we have 
referred. And yet we must confess that Lessing’s defence, 
although brilliant, is artful and ingenious. He introduces into 
the controversy subjects which do not properly pertain to the 
question at issue, and he is by no means always just to his op- 
ponent, 

Let us, however, try to gather from the material which we 
have before us in the works already referred to, as well as 
others which were subsequently written, such as ‘“* Aziomata,”’ 
“ Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes ;"’ Das Christen- 
thum, und die Vernunft ;”” ‘“‘ Ueber die Entstehung der Geoffen- 
barten Religion,” g§c., gc., what were Lessing’s real views of 
Christianity. 

1. Lessing makes a distinction between the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, and the Christian Religion. The former is the religion 
which Christ Himself professed, taught, and practiced; the 
latter is what the followers of Christ have made of the former 
by their mode of apprehending, developing, and teaching it. 
He never objects to, or criticises what he calls the religion of 
Christ. Christ, His doctrine, His life, His religion, were all that 
could have been desired; but the followers of Christ, he asserts, 
have changed both the doctrine and religion of Christ, so that 
the original spirit has gone out of them, and hence what is 
called the Christian religion, or the system taught in Lessing’s 
time, in many vital points, stands out in bold contrast against 
the former. 

2. True Christianity, Lessing asserts, is not mere doctrine. 
It cannot be imparted or communicated to the understanding 
only. The most perfect knowledge of its doctrinal system 
would not make any one a whit better as a Christian. The very 
essence of Christianity is charity; it is therefore something 
that pertains to the affections or the heart. 
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8. Christianity is not derived from or dependent upon the 
Bible. It was before the Bible and hence it could also exist 
without it. Iftherefore, errors should be found in the Bible, or 
if some portions of the Bible should possess less value than 
others, or even if it could be proved that such portions are not 
inspired, that would not invalidate Christianty. 

4. Christianity must be rational, and rational processes must 
be applied to the study of theology as well as to investigations 
in other departments of knowledge. On the supposition that 
God gave a revelation to man, it is reasonable to expect that 
the contents of such a revelation will transcend the results of 
human inquiry at any particular time; but they must not be 
irrational, they must not be such as the unaided human rea- 
son could not in course of time work out for itself. 

5. Taking for granted that God gave a revelation to man, 
such revelation must appear in a number of different stages, 
corresponding to the mental and moral condition of mankind 
at the particular periods when such portions of revelation were 
given. What education or training is to the individual, that 
revelation is to the human race. Suppose that God made an 
original revelation of Himself to man. On account of the un- 
developed state of the human reason, such a revelation would 
not have been fully apprehended. Accordingly, this original 
knowledge of God would soon become obscured, and men, ab- 
stracting the different attributes from God, holding here this, 
and there that one prominently before the mind, would soon wor- 
ship a number of Gods. Such we find is the case in the early 
history of mankind. And, therefore, instead of letting reason 
grope its way through the darkness, God takes a particular 
people, perhaps the least cultivated, the Jews, and puts them 
under a eourse of training by means of Moses and the pro- 
phets, to bring them to a knowledge of the true God, and make 
them capable of the highest and purest motives of conduct. At 
first He deals with them precisely as we deal with children, and 
puts before them a system of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments, without revealing a future life, or challenging them with 
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any motives which look to that life. But after they have ad- 
vanced far enough. He gives them a new revelation in Jesus 
Christ, who is emphatically the Revealer of the future life. 
Now they are capable of a purer morality, and they have set 
before them different motives of conduct. As reason develops 
under such training, it can apprehend more and more of the 
meaning and force of the Christian economy, and the time will 
no doubt come when men will love and do the right simply be- 
cause it is right, without having any other motives placed be- 
fore them. Thus Lessing finds, in his opinion, a rational ex- 
planation of original sin, the atonement, and kindred doctrines, 
although it must be confessed that in endeavoring to rationalize 
them, he sometimes rationalizes them away altogether. 

It will be seen at a glance that the promulgation of opinions 
like these must necessarily involve Lessing in violent contro- 
versy with the theologians of the day. And the farther he pro- 
gressed in thé controversy, the more he felt inclined to give up 
revealed religion altogether, except so far as it rested on natu- 
ral religion. Freedom of thought, toleration in matters of faith, 
charity, the love of enemies (which he thought he could not 
find among the Christians of his day), and a blameless life, these, 
in his estimation constitute the Christian, and it is this thought 
which he puts in the mouth of the monk in “ Nathan the Wise,” 
when he makes him say to the Jew in admiration of his char- 
acter : “ Nathan, thou art a Christian; a better Christian never 
lived !” 

Lessing, however, with all his bitterness and sarcasm against 
the Christianity and the Christians of his day, never made 
common cause with the deists and opponents of revealed reli- 
gion, who were springing up around him, and who, no doubt, 
received a great deal of indirect support from his skill and 
influence. In fact, he felt that he had perhaps gone too far as 
it was in his opposition to Christianity, and he tried to come 
back to a more conservative position. On this point he says: 
‘Tt is not only since yesterday that I have begun to suspect 
that, in throwing away certain prejudices, I have thrown away 
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a little too much, so that I must again bring back a portion of — 
it. The reason why I have not already done so is, that I was 
afraid I would have to drag all the filth back again into the 
house.”” And in a letter to his brother, who seems to have re- 
proached him for advocating the cause of orthodoxy in certain 
cases, intimating that he was thereby opposing the cause of 
reason, he says: “Do you think that I do not rejoice in the 
efforts which are made to illuminate the world? That I do not 
heartily wish that every one should learn to think rationally 
on the subject of religion? I would be ashamed of myself if I 
had any other object in view. But I pray you allow me to do 
this in the way which I believe will best accomplish the end in 
view. I do not wish to retain water for washing which has be- 
come impure and dirty by long use; but I do not want to have 
it thrown away until I know whence to obtain that which is 
better; I do not wish to see it thoughtlessly thrown away, if 
we should afterward have to bathe the child in tle draining of 
the dung-hill.” 

It will thus be seen that whilst Lessing felt the importance 
and necessity of religion, his position was mainly negative, and 
hostile to the Christianity of his time. The fatal defect which 
vitiated his whole system was the want of a proper apprehen- 
sion of what is involved in divine revelation. He failed to 
connect what God revealed to man with the self-same manifes- 
tation of God in human flesh in one historical process; to 
discern the relation between the Eternal Word, incarnate at 
last, and the Written Word, given by the inspiration of the 
Spirit in the economy of salvation. Hence a defective view of 
the Church, and hence those minor chords of unsatisfied long- 
ings frequently iiscerned in his writings. 
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g Art. VI.—DENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 





BY REV. GEO. H. JOHNSTON. 





CHRISTIANITY is the revelation of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ. It is the marriage of God with man, the complete mystical 
union of the divine with the human, and the triumphant glori- 
fication of fallen humanity in its exaltation in Him to the right 
hand of God. Its head and source is, of course, the person of 
the perfected Redeemer. His theanthropic life is its perennial 
fountain, at hand, in the world, by the Church, from Pentecost 
on to the end of time, mediated by the Spirit. In its nature it 
is one, and in its operations it is unific. Truth and life are 
always essentially one, as well in the sphere of creation, as in 
redemption. 

Christianity in practical life, is the reproduction, in the 
human consciousness, of the divine human life of Christ, by the 
Spirit. Individual and national hunran life become Christian 
when they are apprehended by the higher and better life of the 
Lord, who imparts to them the powers of the new creation, and 
thus makes them “ partakers of the divine nature.” 

Christianity, then, as the last and highest revelation of God, 
is a new creation, in comparison with all other previous crea- 
tions, whether natural or spiritual; in its substance it is one; 
and it has such inherent virtues as to be in itself the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, and capable, therefore, of becoming, and 
indeed it has already become, the central and controlling in- 
terest of the world, stamping the impress of its redemptive 
power upon nature, as well as upon humanity. 

Judaism, too, before the advent of Christ, had the elements 
of unity in it as its main feature. One God, one promise, one 
central altar, one sacrifice, one worship; these were its watch- 
words, and they were the reflection of the Deity whom Israel 
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worshiped ; and it was by these cardinal facts, that patriarch, 
and prophet, and priest, set forth the unity of the coming re- 
velation in the Messiah to which they constantly directed the 
faith of the worshiper. 

Christianity is essentially broader than Judaism. It is God 
more fully revealed; and it is humanity raised to its best 
estate in Christ. It shows what God is, and what man ought 
to be, and what he can be made. It is the combined revela- 
tion of God and man in the person of Christ. In it God shows 
Himself at His best (we say it reverently); and man is shown 
at his best, (we say it with enthusiasm and rejoicing). 

But revelation in Judaism, though one in matter and form, 
and limited to the guardianship and transmission of one nation, 
and that nation confined to one small country, and peculiarly 
environed by natural boundaries, speaking one language, and 
under special restrictions against commingling with other peo- 
ples, yet all this was not sufficient to keep it in full unity of 
faith and life to the end of that dispensation. To say nothing 
of the continual divisions among them in the interests of 
heathenism of one sort or another, they were divided from 
time to time as to the meaning of the revelation itself, made to 
them of God through Moses and the prophets; and, at the 
birth of Christ, there were at least four distinct sects among 
them,—Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes. 

The dispensation of Christianity, though broader far in its 
mighty exhibit of redemption, and reaching out, too, in its ap- 
plication of salvation beyond the national limits of the former 
dispensation until it should embrace the world, yet practically 
exhibits the same characteristics as its proto-type. If the 
faith of the Jew apprehended the revelation Jehovah made to 
him only in part, and if he failed also to exemplify, even in 
his best spiritual condition, the full unity of that revelation, 
and instead, allowed differences to be magnified into divisions, 
so that God’s kingdom was marred with the existence of 
branches and sects; the same facts have their repetition in the 
actual history of the Christian Church. 
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From the beginning Christianity shows itself far more vigo- 
rous, of course, than Judaism ever did. It is not a law only 
thundering out over the habitations of men, as the voice of God 
thundered into the faces, and ears, and hearts of Israel from 
Mt. Sinai; but it is spirit and life also, by which mankind are 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus. It is one spirit and one 
life, holding in the glorified Christ, present always to the end 
of the world. The commissioned and endowed apostolic voice 
challenges all the dwellers in Jerusalem, and all such as are 
there from the countries afar off, Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
Mesopotamians, Cappodocians, Cyrenians, Asians and Romans, 
to come into the fellowship of the gospel; and the call is ac- 
cepted by many. 

The divine unity in Christ infuses of its essence into these 
peoples of diverse nations, and establishes an essential bond of 
communion between them. It brings them into more vital ac- 
cord than Judaism was able to do. In essence of faith and 
worship, and practical Christian activity there was unity, but 
not uniformity. The individual by faith laid hold on the same 
object, Christ, and received, as its contents, the same substance 
of grace and life; but this did not make all, constituted, as they 
were, of different nationalities, the same in thought, feeling, in 
mental and moral characteristics. Christianity is no such pro- 
crustean bed as that. Like its Founder, it insists on the sub- 
stance, while the form is of secondary account. The vessel may 
be a Jew, a Parthian, a Greek, a Roman, the bond or the free; 
but the contents will always be the new creation in Christ Jesus. 

The nationality of Jesus was Jewish, but He represented the 
ceatholicity of humanity. The Roman and the Greek, the Syro- 
Pheenician and the Samaritan had access to Him, as well as 
the Jew, and while He imparted His virtue to heal their 
bodies and souls, He did not, in any wise, seek to break down 
their individual aad national characteristics, so as to make 
them all one outwardly, as they became one inwardly, by 
union with Him. 

The Apostles represented the Spirit and example of the Mas- 
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ter in their dissemination of Christianity. At first, as is well 
known, they were disposed to carry out the exclusiveness of 
Judaism, and require all foreigners to pass under the yoke of 
the ancient ritual in order to participate in the boon of the 
Gospel; but it was shown them that they were the bearers of 
glad-tidings to all nations, irrespective of Jewish rites. The 
proclamation was gladly accepted by different nations and peo- 
ples, and the number of the disciples was multiplied daily. 
While there was substantial. unity of faith, worship and charity, 
among the Christian churches organized in the different states 
and countries, representing many different distinctions of race, 
civilization and language, Christianity never demanded, nor 
indeed thought of, requiring anything like a rigid sameness in 
externals. Every nation and country, and indeed every con- 
gregation in the same country, and among the same people, ex- 
ercised its own freedom in matters of indifference. 

Irenzeus, A.D. 167, tells us, that in his day, the faith of the 
church was essentially the same everywhere, from the Euphrates 
to Gaul, and from the Rhine into the parts of Africa. Yet, 
while this unity of faith obtained, there was large freedom 
everywhere recognized and practiced. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, the church, though 
essentially one in faith, and pervaded largely by a common 
animus, was yet sufficiently distinct in different countries, in 
religious temperament, habits of thought, and worship, to indi- 
cate, what in later times in history amounts to denominational 
Christianity. There was the constant and all controlling in- 
centive at work to keep the church in outward accord, as well 
as in full harmony of spirit, as over against her common and 
bitter foes, Judaism and Heathenism. After:the destruction 
of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, Judaism was powerless, as an organi- 
zation, to fight Christianity ; and Heathenism struggled alone 
with the Nazarene and His inspired followers for the victory. 
But the Church in Africa was not just the same with the 
Church in Asia; nor was the Church in Greece of precisely the 
same cast with that in Italy; and this last differed again from 
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that in Gallia. When Germany came forward, as it soon did, 
there was added another distinctive factor to the body of Christ ; 
and it has wondrously maintained a controlling influence unto 
this day. Heresies sprang into life and activity in every 
quarter ; some having their ground in false Judaism, some in 
heathenism, and some in the perverseness of human nature; 
and these all had their followers, which, in more than one case, 
threatened to overthrow the true faith itself. But I do not 
speak of these. Heresy and sect have their history, past and 
present ; but they are only the sores on the body of Christ, 
whose life is always able in time to throw them off, and they 
perish of themselves. 

The thought we have in mind is, that while the church an- 
ciently, as now, was in a deep sense one, yet that oneness of 
life was not contradicted by local and national distinctions, any 
more than that the unity of the race is destroyed by its divi- 
sion into different nations, occupying the same, or different 
countries, and speaking the same, or different languages. The 
Church then was virtually divided into branches, denominations, 
more or less distinct in faith and practice. The outward bond 
of Bishop and Synod were often more nominal than real; and 
there was a large range of freedom and independence enjoyed. 
The state, in its attitude towards the Church, gradually neces- 
sitated outward conformity in the interests of self-defence, and 
thus aided mightily in establishing the papacy. 

But the East would not bow its neck to the yoke, and main- 
tained then, as now, that its divine origin and history were 
just as much recognized of God, as was that of the West. And 
with the best reason. The Greek Church is just as definitely 
historical as the Latin ; nay more so, if a distinction must be 
made; for Jerusalem and Antioch, Asia Minor and Greece 
became Christian, before Rome did. Long before the Reforma- 
tion we have, then, at least two distinct branches of the Church ; 
and before their definite organization, and afterwards, there 
were virtual branches in existence all over the Territory of the 
Church. Outwardly she is not one, though as to the essence of 
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saving faith, both branches or denominations cling to the same 
vine, Jesus Christ. Each represents a certain inner life, and 
engages in its own way in carrying forward the outward activi- 
ties of Christian work. While the papal authority bound up 
with the secular, directly and indirectly, bore rule in the West, 
inspiring fear and ruling with a rod of iron, checking and 
crushing out individual freedom, where it was bold enough to 
assert itself, and making war upon communities and nations 
that threatened to cast off the yoke of oppression; in the East 
there was less rigor exercised in order to maintain inward unity 
and outward uniformity, though the powers that existed were 
always ready to preserve the oneness of the Church as over 
against the papal see. Still, notwithstanding all these efforts 
to centralize faith and organize ecclesiastical polity, there were 
such local doctrinal and governmental differences, latent and 
actual, all the time in both the Latin and Greek branches of 
the Church, as plainly to indicate the spirit and the fact’of de- 
nominational Christianity within their bounds. What we have 
in the field of protestantism later on is substantially at hand 
in the history of the Church from the beginning. 

After the Reformation is fairly under way, the denomina- 
tional characteristic comes more prominently and broadly into 
view than ever before. Christianity, bound up now for centu- 
ries in the Greek and Latin branches,. is largely fossilized. 
Their ancient vitality has been so circumscribed, hindered and 
corrupted by secular and false religious power and perverse- 
ness, that there was danger, humanly speaking, of the whole 
interest of the Church being involved in wreck and ruin. The 
Greek branch had been kept purer than the Latin; but the 
day of reformation for it had not yet come. In the Latin 
branch the forces of life, represented rather in individuals than 
in the body at large, gradually asserted themselves, and the 
vital energies of God’s kingdom burst forth in spite of protests 
and bulls, secular and ecclesiastical authorities; the dry, hard, 
lifeless papal crust of sham, deceit, and rottenness, is broken 
up, and the child of the Reformation is born, hale and strong. 
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Now, there are three principal religious denominations in his- 
tory—the Greek, the Latin, and the Reformed. The Reforma- 
tion movement advances to the front in history. It leads the 
van. Like as the Gospel in the beginning soon undermined 
and gradually displaced the heathen religions and civilization, 
because it had greater vitality, more truth, and a better life to 
give; so the Reformation undermined and displaced the Ro- 
man branch in history, for the same reasons; and it has kept 
this vantage ground unto this day. And much of the energy 
and life that Romanism manifests, is due, not so much to the 
faithful adherence to the principles and practice of that de- 
nomination, pure and simple, as in the fact, that its contact 
with Protestantism requires it practically to set forth a better 
form of Christianity than it would or could, if it were entirely 
free from such association. Italy, Spain, France, Portugal, 
and the South American States, demonstrate that fact. 

The Reformation divides into different branches, This division 
partakes largely of a national character. It takes place more 
or less upon the basis of language, of country, of religions and 
constitutional habits, already at hand, having a traditional his- 
tory and preparation in the times previous to the Reformation 
itself. On the Continent are the Lutheran and the Reformed. 
These represent the German and Swiss nationalities, closely al- 
lied in national characteristics, in temperament, and in tradi- 
tional religious history. Hence the new movement brings them 
into constant intercourse with each other; their studies and 
labors cover much the same field; and although brought to 
contend earnestly with each other, history shows them to have 
been not very far apart, then, in essentials; and they have 
manifested traits of a common origin and interest ever since, 
as well on the soil that gave them birth, as in this land of their 
adoption, working side by side, preaching in the same pulpits, 
there and here, unto this day. These two denominations, to- 
gether with the Roman branch, have occupied the German and 
Swiss countries mainly until now. Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, became Lutheran because of the secular power. Tbe 
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Reformed branch of the Reformation evinced elements of catho- 
licity that almost simultaneously with their manifestation on the 
Continent, developed themselves in Holland, in France, in 
England and in Scotland. Here was a family of denomina- 
tions formulating their faith substantially after the same model, 
and bound together by many strong and tender ties. While 
they were essentially one in faith, the impress of their several 
nationalities was stamped upon them. Language, type of 
government, hereditary, social, secular, and religious influences, 
all contributed towards fixing denominational boundaries, for 
the most part of an external and governmental, rather than of 
a vital and spiritual character. 

One hundred years later, after many secular and religious 
contests in England and Scotland, there is a division between 
the English and the Scotch, brought about by the secular and 
religious influences at work among these people. The national 
temperament, no doubt, lay at the foundation of the division. 
Nationality is a definite characteristic of the race. Christiani- 
ty does not remove it. It does not blot out the lines God has 
drawn on the hearts and faces of men. The sanguine and the 
choleric, the melancholic and the phlegmatic temperaments, are 
types of character ; and when any one of these comes under the 
power of grace it is not shorn of its peculiarity and strength, 
but only brought under the reign of sanctification. The Scotch- 
man is not just the same as the Englishman, and a religion in 
the broadest sense, meeting his wants, will have peculiarities 
not so prominent in English religious life. 

But, in the course of time, other religious denominations 
come forth in England, and elsewhere. That is true. We can- 
not say of these that there was in each case a national back~ 
ground in some sense calling them into life and being. How, 
then, are they to be accounted for? Every movement in _his- 
tory, issuing from its central parts, born of its vital forces, 
growing and spreading, as time rolls on, and giving evidence of 
catholicity of life and spirit, able to wrestle with the forces of 
evil by the vigor of its native vitality, moving along, not in 
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the periphery of history, but fairly in its principal currents, 
vindicates its claim to legitimate birth. It will not do to 
say, as Rome is in the habit of doing, “ All these are ille- 
gitimate children; they are without father and without 
mother.” It pretends to say this even of the whole Refor- 
mation movement itself. But three hundred and sixty 
years of history, of course, triumphantly vindicate the truth 
that God has set His seal of approval to the movement, which, 
indeed, would never have issued in such grand results, religious 
and civil, without His Spirit originating and carrying forward 
the movement from the beginning. That much ought to be 
clear by this time to the old man at Rome, if not also to some 
of his representatives. Protestantism has been the chief power 
in the world’s life for three hundred years. Of the three great 
denominations or branches of Christianity, protestantism is 
first; first in the purity of its faith, the activity of its practical 
life, and the comprehensive influence it exerts for all the in- 
terests of our common humanity; while the Roman branch is 
second ; and the Greek branch third. 

As to the denominations appearing in history in the period 
since the leading Protestant denominations already named, 
there were, in some Gases, adequate causes apparently at hand, 
and in the case of others, their vindication must always rest on 
insufficient grounds. The Methodist Church rises out of the 
English State Church, which, while it had the form of godliness 
was sadly lacking in its power. Secularity had laid a firm grip 
on the Church and eviscerated it largely of its substance and 
grace. This, as history shows, is always likely to result where 
Church and State are joined together. And it makes little dif- 
ference, it would seem, which interest, the Church or the State, 
is in the ascendant. The union is sure to issue in greater or 
less evils for both. Methodism gathered up largely the latent 
religious life and feeling at hand in the bosom of the dormant 
secularized mother, and set all England ablaze with its John 
the Baptist cry to repentance. It did not propose to start an- 
other denomination, but the movement issued in that, just as 
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the movement for a better and purer Christianity in the six- 
teenth century, issued in the creation of Protestantism, a result, 
in the beginning altogether foreign to the thought of those live 
ambassadors of Christ who were its chief promoters. Method- 
ism held on to the faith of the English denomination, and also 
substantially to its form of government, while in its worship it 
seemed to follow the spontaneous impulses of its religious life 
and feelings. With all its apparent divergencies from the 
branch whence it sprang, it has been, in fact, closely allied to 
it all along, and it is evidently in nearer fellowship with the 
mother now than at any time since its birth; and, the mother 
meanwhile having made advances in the religious life, it may 
not be long until they will be in formal union with each other. 

Denominational Christianity must rest in the central facts 
of the Gospel, else it can have no right to exist, neither can 
it be vindicated on any other ground; and, apart from this, it 
can at best live only an uncertain life, which, sooner or la- 
ter, will issue in dissipation and death. To start in the peri- 
phery, to base a claim to legitimate historical birth and a clear 
mission in the sphere of Christianity upon the mode of adminis- 
tering a rite of the Church, for example, is to lack proper 
foundation to begin with; and the sequel will demonstrate the 
error. Denominational existence and mission must rest in the 
facts of revelation, as these are set forth in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and not in the externals of religious rites, ceremonies, modes 
of worship, forms of church-government, and the like. Not 
that the administration of rites, of church-government, and 
worship, are matters of no moment. But these belong to 
the practical side of religious life, and are not essential to sal- 
vation. 

The weakness of denominational Christianity lies largely in 
its tendency to antagonize what does not belong to it. One 
branch fights the others. This is no doubt an evil, and yet it 
cannot be classed as an unmitigated evil. The Church is in 
her militant state ; and while warfare with herself is not her 
legitimate mission, yet, since she is not sanctified, but only in 
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the process of sanctification, she must herself guard against 
errors within her pale, as well as resist the enemy from with- 
out. That is plain. In order to the purity of the Church it is 
better that she should be constiguted of branches, more or less 
distinct from each other, and yet holding in their faith the facts 
of the Gospel necessary unto salvation, than that she should be 
one organization outwardly. If there had been a branch of the 
Church equal to the work, in the ages preceding the Reformation, 
to bring out and hold up to the light the errors in faith and 
practice of the papal see, it would never have exhibited the 
awful wickedness, rottenness, and sores, that came out upon 
the surface, to its shame for all time. 

Constituted of legitimate branches, each representing in a 
living way the body of Christ, the Church can better evan- 
gelize the world and carry forward the mission of the Gos- 
pel than she could if she were one in outward organiza- 
tion. It is better that there should be many secular govern- 
ments over the nations of the earth, than that there should be 
but one. If human nature had attained its ideal, first reached 
in Jesus Christ, all sin and consequent error being eliminated 
from the flesh and blood of our common humanity, then, a 
universal secular, and a universal religious organization, would 
be in place. But the world, and the Church, are evidently far 
enough yet from that ideal goal. And Rome, judging from 
facts and figures, they being the witnesses, is farther off than 
Protestantism, ‘‘ with all its imperfections.” 

The strength of denominational Christianity lies in the com- 
mon recognition of the fact, that Jesus Christ, the God-man, is 
the Saviour of sinners. This all acknowledge. Believing the 
central fact of revelation, God manifest in the flesh, is the 
golden cord that binds them all to Him in the bonds of a com- 
mon faith, a common love, and a common worship. This is the 
one essential thing in order to the Christian life and the Chris- 
tian name. Believing that, we are branches of the same vine, 
and heirs of God and of heaven. “ What think ye of Christ ? 


Whose Son is He?” “Whomedo ye say that I, the Son of Man, 
10 
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am?” “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” “Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God?” “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” “ He that be- 
lieveth on the Son, hath everlagting life.” ‘There isno other 
name given under heaven whereby we must be saved.” 

Here, we say, is the pillar and ground of the truth. The 
Church, not a branch of it, is the body of Christ, and all who 
are grafted into this tree, shall partake of its life, and so enjoy 
a communion with God and with each other, in the spirit here, 
and the full fruition of redemption and bliss in the great here- 
after. 





ART. VII.—THE PEACE COMMISSION. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





THE PASTORAL OF THE PEACE COMMISSION. 
To the Clergy and Laity of the Reformed Church in the United States : 

Dear BRETHREN :—It is known to you that a want of har- 
mony in the statement of certain doctrines, as well as in the 
manner of public worship, has led to an earnest controversy 
within our beloved Church for the last quarter of a century. 
Such seasons of agitation have afflicted the various denomina- 
tions of the land, and of the entire Christian world, indeed, 
from the time of the divine founding of the Kingdom of Christ, 
to the present, in many periods of its history, and will doubt- 
less continue to mark its course so long as we may speak of 
a Church militant. Our beloved Lord anticipated the day of 
internal contention, no less than that of outward on-set, as we 
may learn from the Holy Gospels. The Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles in the New Testament refer to 
contentions sharp and bitter, to partings asunder, and to with- 
standings face to face. It were strange then, had the history 
of our old Reformation Church not been so marked by a con- 
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flict common to every age, and to every part of the body of 
Christ. Verily, she has not escaped her fiery trial. She 
engaged in the battle opened for her, and is passing through 
the ordeal, on to the triumph of peace, as we humbly and 
hopefully pray, without experiencing the humiliation of a 
Schism, or a rending of herself in twain. 

The General Synod, assembled in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1878, directed a commission of twenty-four ministers and 
elders to convene in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 26th day 
of November, 1879, who should “ consider and solemnly delibe- 
rate over all matters in controversy within the Church, with a 
view of devising a plan of amicable adjustment.” This body 
organized as was ordered by the highest Judicatory of the 
Reformed Church, and deliberated over the state of the Zion of 
our fathers for the time of one week, counselling one another 
by night and by day, in prayer and supplication, in the spirit 
of brotherly love and sacred confidence. The brethren repre- 
sented the entire Church—her six District Synods; her whole 
territory—North, South, East and West; her institutions, 
ministry and membership; her English and German elements, 
as well as the tendencies and shades of religious thought which 
are found current within her borders. , 

The sessions of this body were in the highest degree har- 
monious. The bands of peace held the members captive. The 
results of its labors were obtained, accordingly, under the 
manifest guidance of the Spirit of God, as we make bold to 
declare. Our common prayer ascending from the Church to 
God, was heard—that we all may be one. 

These conclusions, which we now proclaim, may indeed not 
prove perfectly satisfactory to all the reverend Pastors and 
faithful members of our Communion. Some doubtless ex- 
pected more ; whilst others would rather have seen less. The 
Commission, nevertheless, congratulates itself and blesses God 
for the happy fact that it has been enabled, under the Great 
Shepherd, to successfully carry out the spirit of the instruc- 
tions of the General Synod, which directs a basis of peace, in 
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which “ unity in essential, liberty in doubtful and charity in 
all things” may be maintained. 

It was accordingly ordered by the Commission that the con- 
clusions at which the brethren had arrived, should be given to 
the Church at once, in this Pastoral, believing that their com- 
munication would be hailed as an answer to their long and 
earnest prayer. It is fervently hoped that every heart that 
loves the welfare of our Reformed Church, will be constrained 
to confess, that enough has been effected by the measure so 
solemnly inaugurated, and so unanimously consummated, to 
secure a permanent and solid peace within her walls, and pros- 
perity within her palaces. 

We, therefore, submit to your prayerful and imprtial con- 
sideration, brethren, the following as the unanimous results of 
our deliberation. 


I, DOCTRINE. 


The Reformed Church in the United States unites in the 
confession of her adherence to the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism, taking the same 
in its historical (or original) sense ; and declares that any de- 
parture from the same is unauthorized by the Church; and re- 
newedly directs all her ministers, editors and teachers of theo- 
logy, “ faithfully to preach and defend the same.” 

This action is not to be so construed as to forbid, or inter- 
fere with, that (degree of) freedom in Scriptural and theologi- 
cal investigation which has always been enjoyed in the Re- 
formed Church. 

In presenting the above as a basis for peace in the Church, 
we are not unmindful of the fact that more than this might be 
expected. We believe that the theological contest that has 
gone forward in our Church for over a quarter of a century, 
with earnestness and zeal, has resulted, now that it has sub- 
stantially come to a close, as we hope, in bringing the Church 
to a deeper apprehension of the truth. It would seem proper, 
therefore, that an attempt should be made to summarize, in 
some general way, this result. We, therefore, submit the fol- 
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lowing, as embodying certain points on which this Commission 
is able to harmonize, and thus contribute towards a substantial 
agreement throughout the whole Church, in the peace period 
upon which we are now entering : 

I, We recognize in Jesus Christ and His sacrifice for fallen 
man the foundation and source of our whole salvation. 

II. We hold that the Christian life is begotten in us by the 
Word of God, which is ever living, and carries in itself the 
power to quicken faith and love in the heart, through the Holy 
Ghost. 

III. We do not regard the visible church as commensurate 
and identical with the invisible church, according to the Roman 
theory, nor do we think that in this world the invisible church 
can be separated from the visible, according to the theory of 
Pietism and false Spiritualism; but while we do not identify 
them, we do not, in our view, separate them. 

IV. We hold that in the use of the holy sacraments the grace 
signified by the outward signs is imparted to those who truly 
believe, but that those who come to these holy sacraments with- 
out faith, receive only the outward elements unto condemna- 
tion. 

V. We have come to a clearer apprehension of the fact that 
the Christian life is something broader and deeper than its 
manifestations in conscious experience. 

VI. We hold the doctrine of justification through true faith 
in Jesus Christ, according to which only the satisfaction, holi- 
ness and righteousness of Christ is our righteousness before 
God, and that we cannot receive and apply the same to ourselves 
in any other way than by faith only. 

VII. We hold the doctrine of the ministerial office, accord- 
ing to which the ministers of the Church are not lords of faith, 
but servants, messengers, heralds, watchmen of Christ, co- 
workers with God, preachers of the Word, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. 

VIII. We hold the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers over against all Romanizing tendencies to priestly 
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power, while we also assert the proper recognition of the minis- 
terial office in the Church of Christ. 

IX. We affirm our confidence in the truth of Protestantism 
over against the errors of Rome, on the one hand, and against 
the errors of rationalism and infidelity on the other. 

X.. All philosophical and theological speculations (in the 
Church) should be held in humble submission to the Word of 
God, which, with its heavenly light, should illumine and guide 
the operations and researches of reason. 


II. CULTUS. 


With reference to Cultus we recommend to the General 
Synod, at its next regular meeting, the inauguration of mea- 
sures for the formation of a Committee properly representing 
the different Synods and the various Theological tendencies 
existing in the Church, whose duty it shall be to prepare an 
Order of Worship, containing such Offices as may be required 
for the services of the Church, the said Committee to report the 
result of its labor’, as soon as their magnitude and importance 
will allow, to the General Synod, for approval and adoption, as 
required by the Constitution of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. 

And we recommend further, that, pending the adoption of 
such Order of Worship, the various Liturgies now in use in the 
Church be allowed in public worship, provided none of them be 
hereafter introduced into any congregation without the consent 
of a majority of its communicant members, nor when, (in the 
judgment of the Pastor and Consistory,) such introduction 
would be injurious to the best interests of the congregation ; 
and that, until the Church shall adopt a new Hymn Book for 
the use of all its congregations, any of the Hymn Books now 
approved by one or more of the District Synods, may be used 
by any particular congregation in public worship. 


III. GOVERNMENT. 
With reference to Government we recommend : 
1. That all the judicatories of the Church be requested, in 
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the appointment of their Boards and Committees, to pay regard 
only to fitness for the position. 

2. That the General Synod, as soon as it sees its way clear 
and the general peace and quietude of the Church sufficiently 
established, take the proper steps for a thorough revision of its 
Constitution, rules and by-laws, in order, 

(a.) To create a more perfect organic relation between the 
different judicatories of the Church completing themselves in 
their head, the General Synod. 

(5.) To provide for a supervision by the General Synod over 
all the theological institutions of the Church, by the appoint- 
ment of a duly authorized Committee or Board of Visitors, 
empowered at any time, when deemed necessary, to examine 
into the doctrine, cultus and management of said institutions, 
and to report to each session of the General Synod; said Board 
of Visitors, however, not to interfere with any arrangement or 
authority of the respective District Synods or their boards or 
committees. 

(c.) To providesome mode by which all cases of appeal, involving 
only facts and individual disputes, shall be excluded from the 
General Synod, so that such only as relate to controversies on 
doctrine, cultus and constitutional construction may be brought 
for a final hearing before that body. 

And we recommend further, that the General Synod be re- 
quested to direct the attention of the Church at large to the 
importance of an undivided effort for her extension, and to 
engage diligently and zealously in the work of Missions, look- 
ing forward to a more concentrated and co-operative action in 
that direction in the future. 

. Yours, in Christian fellowship and love, 

Synop or THE Unitep States.—WMinisters—Thomas G. 
Apple, Clement Z. Weiser, Franklin W. Kremer. Elders— 
Daniel W. Gross, William H. Seibert, Rudolph F. Kelker. 

Synop or On10.—Ministers—Jeremiah H. Good, Lewis H. 
Kefauver. Hiders—Benjamin Kuhns, Andrew H. Baugh- 


man. 
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Synop or THE NortnH West.—Ministers—H. J. Ruete- 
nik, Peter Greding. Eiders—Henry Tons, Frederick W. 
Scheele. 

Synop or Pitrssure.—Ministers—John M. Titzel, Joseph 
H. Apple. Elder—Christian M. Boush. 

Synop oF THE Potomac.—Ministers—Samuel N. Callender, 
G. William Welker. Elders— Lewis H. Steiner, Henry 
Wirt. , 

GERMAN Synop oF THE East.—Minister—John Kuelling. 
Elder—William D. Gross. 

REMARKS, 


Although the above document has already been published in the 
Church papers, it seems proper that it should also have a place 
in the pages of this Quarterly, if for no other reason, for the 
sake of having it in a permanent form for preservation. It is 
an official document that enters into the present history of the 
Reformed Church. Whatever may be the final issue of the 
peace-movement, the meeting of the Commission and their re- 
port will stand out as a Jandmark in the history of that move- 
ment. 

We regard the meeting of the Peace Commission a success. 
As one of the steps in the peace-movement it has done its part. 
The result has been such as to give encouragement to believe 
that our internal difficulties will eventually be settled in an 
amicable way. That is already a great deal. A controversy 
and strife that have been growing for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury cannot be settled in a day nor a year. The strife may 
and should be allayed, and the discussion, so far as it may be 
calculated to produce irritation and ill-feeling, should be re- 
strained ; but the differences that prevail cannot be set-aside at 
will, But we believe the first steps have been taken in the 
direction of peace, and if no blunder is now made, the work of 
reconciliation will go steadily on towards consummation. 

The doctrinal differences have no doubt been the deepest 
causes of the strife. The main concern in the Commission, 
therefore, very naturally turned toward the subject of doctrine- 
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Several causes wrought towards the comparatively satisfactory 
conclusion arrived at on this subject. In the first place it was 
found, upon a free and candid exchange of views, which is never 
obtained in the heat of public controversy, that each side had 
been misunderstood by the other. Neither held the extreme 
views which had been charged in the public discussion. And 
where such extreme views seemed to be held, a little explana- 
tion served to show the common ground occupied by both sides. 
For instance, the one side, it was found, did not hold any view 
on the subject of the sacraments that is in sympathy with the 
opus operatum theory of the Roman Church, nor did the other 
side hold the rationalistic view that they are mere empty signs. 
Much, we think, was done in the Commission to remove doubts 
and differences by such mutual explanation. 

In the second place it cannot be denied that changes and mo- 
difications of views had been going on for a long time previous 
to the meeting of the Commission. A theological movement or 
tendency, if it have any earnestness, is, in its very nature, 
likely to become one-sided and extreme. It moves onward with 
freshness and vigor, and confines its strength mainly to the par- 
ticular truths it is advocating, forgetful of other truths, for the 
time being, that serve to balance and complement those it is 
urging with might and main. The opposition then throws 
itself also upon extreme views for asimilar reason. But as the 
movement goes on, modifications of views take place on both 
sides. At length the movement ani the controversy accomplish 
all that can be accomplished, they exhaust their strength, and 
prepare to rest. Even a “thirty years’ war’ must have an 
end, and be followed by peace. 

Then in the third place, some of the differences that have 
prevailed were found to turn more on the theological explana- 
tion of doctrines than on the doctrines themselves. We could 
refer to examples to illustrate this did our space allow. If the 
true substance of the doctrine is held, certain differences in 
explaining it may exist without disturbing the integrity of 
faith. Such differences always have prevailed and always will 
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prevail in the Church. If it were not so theology would soon 
die. 

There was no effort in the Commission to present anything 
like a full statement on points of doctrine. If this had been 
undertaken it would most likely have failed. Yet it was felt 
that some aproach had been madé towards agreement, and 
therefore without any previous arrangement on either side, and 
without any studied effort at forms of statement, certain points 
were added to the general declaration of fealty to the Catechism. 
These touch at least some of the doctrinal issues that have been 
in controversy. It is all the better, in our judgment, that they 
came forward in this natural way. They were not intended as 
carefully formulated theses, nor as a theological syllabus. 
Therefore they may not possess much interest to the outside— 
to other denominations,—but to those who know the points of 
difference in our controversies they have a meaning. 

Moreover they assert some cardinal truths on which the Com- 
mission could harmonize, as the result of our long controversy. 
The central character of the person of Christ and the sacrifice 
He made for sinful, fallen man, the supremacy and life-giving 
character of the Word of God through the Holy Spirit, these 
are fundamental truths. Then the nature of the Church as 
ideal and actual, or ‘as visible and invisible, is given, defined 
very generally, it is true, and only over against two polar er- 
rors,—the Roman, which looks only at the actual, external 
Church, and the Pietist, which looks only at the spiritual side. 
On the subject of the sacraments the statement sets forth the 
peculiarity of the Calvinistic view over against the Roman, the 
Lutheran, and the Zwinglian. On the distinction between sub- 
conscious Christian life, and that life in its manifestations in 
conscious experience, must rest our theory of religion as edu- 
cational, and the nurture and catechization of the baptized in- 
fant membership of the Church. Equally important in satisfy- 
ing the Church are the articles-on justification, the universal 
priesthood of believers, and the nature of the offices of the mi- 
nistry. These statements, meagre as they are and unstudied, 
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did much to inspire confidence in the Commission ; and as the 
Commission was representative in its character, it is to be 
hoped they will serve the same purpose in the Church at 
large. 

Theological differences still exist. These cannot be over- 
come by resolutions. The main question to be settled is, whe- 
ther they seriously disturb or overthrow any of the essentials 
of faith. This being determined satisfactorily, there should be 
a spirit of mutual toleration and confidence. With confidence 
properly restored, there is no reason why discussion in a pro- 
per spirit should not go on, because, we believe, under such 
circumstances it will serve to bring us nearer together. 

On the subjects of Cultus and Government the conclusions 
were perhaps the best that could be arrived at under the cir- 
cumstances. They settle the question of mutual tolerance and 
forbearance as to the present, while a more satisfactory settle- 
ment is postponed for the future. It has become clear, we 
think, that the Order of worship will not be acceptable to the 
whole Church without some modifications, yet it is equally clear 
that the Church will not relinquish its will and purpose to have 
a liturgy. The conditions are no doubt more favorable now to 
harmonize on this subject than they have been in the past. It 
was considered worth while at least to make another effort to- 
wards reaching greater uniformity in our modes of worship. 
Material is now at hand through the labors of former commit- 
tees which can be used in trying to frame a new liturgy. We 
are not without hope that something may yet be accomplished 
in this direction. The points of difference are certainly fewer 
and less than they once were. All should be willing to put 
forth the utmost effort to accomplish the result contemplated. 
But in any case, if we can harmonize our doctrinal differences, 
there will be no occasion for serious trouble on the mere sub- 
ject of differences in certain forms in worship. Time will bring 
us nearer together. And the same may be said on the subject 
of Government. All feel that we need a new constitution. 
The very fact that the feature of a General Synod was injected 
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into the old constitution is sufficient to explain why that docu- 
ment became more or less patch-work in the process. It is ac- 
cording to the spirit and genius of the Reformed Church to favor 
an effective, strong government and strict discipline. The 
loose organization of the Lutheran Church, which is almost 
constantly changing and dissolving, would never suit the Re- 
formed Church. The General Synod should be a strong body. 
And yet constitutions must relate themselves to the historic 
‘spirit of the body to be regulated and governed. They cannot 
be formed on a purely theoretic or ideal basis. The district 
Synods existed before the General Synod, and their historic 
rights and prerogatives must be properly guarded. The subject 
is very important, and it will require great wisdom to frame a 
new constitution. But where there is a pressing need there 
will always be found a way to satisfy it. 

The main thing for our Church difficulties now is the restora- 
tion of confidence. The healing must begin within. When 
the general spirit becomes healthy, it will carry its healing 
power to all parts of the body. With cross purposes and op- 
posite aims, the external operations of the Church have be- 
come more or less like disjecta membra, operations working more 
or less independent of each other. But all that will right it- 
self in time. We perhaps need no special changes in these 
operations. Let them go on in their own way. If they are 
infused with a new spirit, a spirit of harmony, their variety is 
no special objection. We believe that we have passed the Red 
Sea, even though that leaves us still in the wilderness, The 
old controversy in the form, and for the purposes for which, it 
was carried forward, is over. It cannot by any possibility be 
revived in the same form. Thirty years in this nineteenth 
century brings great changes in the Church and the world. 
New questions are rapidly coming forward, questions that are 
of more solemn import for Christianity than any that have 
gone before. We have no fears for the final result. We do 
not sympathize with those whose fears magnify the power of 
infidelity. But there can be no doubt that a deadly conflict is 
preparing between faith and infidelity. A new species of ra- 
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tionalism has been unearthed by the wonderful progress of 
modern science, and it raises its hand once more to smite the 
faith of the Church. 

Perhaps some such deadly conflict, in which Christians of 
every name, Roman, Greek, and Protestant, will have to fight 
for the absolute fundamentals of Christian faith, will be the 
means of purifying and unifying the Church. In this strife 
the attack will be aimed at all that is precious for faith, It 
cannot be overcome by merely trying to ignore it. Every such 
contest evolves new and as yet undeveloped powers and truths 
in the Christian system. So now; Not only will the newest and 
latest arguments of infidelity be met, but Christianity will re- 
veal new supernatural strength in the way of positive and in- 
creasing light for a dark and ruined world. 

We cannot agrce with those who hold doctrinal or theologi- 
cal discussion to be only evil, and imagine that practical work 
merely, such as missions, will heal all our troubles. Pure doc- 
trine and a vigorous theology are quite as necessary as practi- 
eal activity. Our Church has grown and prospered during 
these controversies, 

Yet it may be granted that a certain equilibrium here is 
necessary for healthful development. At present there is cer- 
tainly a loud call for practical activity in the work of missions, 
Our institutions of learning have sent out more laborers than 
can find fields of labor. Let there be no falling off in our edu- 
cational work, but let there be a large advance in opening up 
new fields of labor. 

If we may be allowed a personal remark in conclusion, we 
would yet add, that we look back with unfeigned pleasure to 
the days we spent in the meetings of the Commission. There 
is a power in personal association and communion, where men 
meet face to face and see eye to eye. Apart from the results 
reached, which are of interest to the whole Church, we feel a 
special attachment to each member of that Commission, and we 
expect to carry the memory of those pleasant meetings, espe- 
cially the last, as bright sunshine in our heart through life and 
into the still brighter beyond which we all hope for. 
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INTRODUCTION To THE Stupy oF THE Hoty Scriptures, by Henry M. 
Harman, D.D., Professor of ‘‘ Ancient Languages and Literature” in Dick- 
inson College. 


This is the first volume of the THEOLOGICAL AND Brsuicat Li- 
BRARY, edited by Drs. Crooks & Hurst, which, when complete, will 
comprise, besides the work whose title we have given above, a 
volume on “ Biblical Hermeneutics,” by Dr. Bannister ; one on “ Bi- 
blical and Christian a wong il by Drs. Bennett and Whitney ; 
one on “Systematic Theology,” by Bishop Foster; one on “ Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia and Methodology,” by the Editors; one on 
the “ Evidences of Christianity,” by Dr. Ridgeway ; one on “ Chris- 
tian Theism and Modern Science,” by Dr. Winchell; one on the 
“ History of Christian Doctrine,” by Dr. Crooks; and one on the 
History of the “Christian Church,’ by Dr. Hurst. If we may 
judge of the entire series by this first installment, we should say 
that it will prove a valuable accession to the libraries of ministers 
and intelligent laymen. 

Dr. Harman’s “ Introduction” meets a felt want. Horne and 
the earlier works on this subject are antiquated. Other books which 
were published later, are either too brief in treatment, or too un- 
scientific in character, or too expensive for general use. True, we 
have Bleek and Keil from the German; but the edition of the 
former, from which the translation was made is considered behind 
the age, especially as regards Old Testament criticism, while Keil, 
does not cover the New Testament, and is commonly regarded as 
too much fettered by his prejudices. The present work is at once 
learned and judicious, conservative in spirit and yet reasonably 
free. It traverses the entire field of Biblical introduction. 

After certain preliminary considerations respecting “ Divine 
Revelation and Inspiration,” in which the author makes room for 
degrees of inspiration and possible discrepancies in the Bible, he 
takes up the introduction to the Old Testament, and in separate 
chapters, treats of the “ History of the Canon, of the ‘‘ Hebrew 
and its Cognate Tongues,” of the “Condition of the Text and He- 
brew Manuscripts,” and of the “ Ancient Versions.” Then he dis- 
cusses the single books of the Old Testament. To the Pentateuch, 
he devotes twenty-five chapters, covering 165 pages, while to the 
remaining books he devotes only twenty-two chapters, covering 189 
pages. For this disproportionate treatment he would doubtless 
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justify himself by the importance of the controversy respecting the 
five Books of Moses. 

The author is in general quite conservative, which may be re- 

rded as a merit in these days of destructive, negative criticism. 
Fie fights bravely for the strict Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and even contends against the existence of certain alleged 

t-Mosaic passages, which are almost universally acknowledged. 
Fe of course sets aside the Documentary hypothesis, though, in 
one form or another, it is widely held, even by such orthodox 
scholars as Delitzsch and Kurtz, and strongly advocated in the 
popular “ Bible Dictionaries ” of Herzog, Smith and McClintock, 
and Strong. , 

It is the older form of Pentateuch criticism, however, as found 
in writers like Knobel and Bleek, that Dr. Harman combats. The 
latest school,—that of Graf, he does not mention. Graf is indeed 
referred to, though not in such a way as to give any idea of what 


is characteristic of his theory ; but he is the ablest representatives of — 


this school at the present time, Kuenen of Holland and Wellhau- 
sen of Germany, are not once named. 

This criticism, which regards the priestly legislation as the latest 
portion of the Pentateuch, is the most dangerous that has yet been 
put forth. It completely reverses our ideas of the development of 
Old Testament religion, and leaves little, if any room for a super- 
natural revelation. It is against this that Biblical science must 
bring its heaviest artillery to bear. Though it has been attacked 
by Ewald, Dillmann, Riehm and others of Germany, it has been 
steadily gaining ground, both in that country and elsewhere, and 
has lately received favorable notice from Prof. Robertson Smith. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Harman does not bring it to view. 

But while he is conservative on all the direct questions of Old 
Testament criticism, and adopts the traditional views of the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch and of Daniel, and of the unity and 
integrity of Isaiah and Zechariah, on other questions he exercises 
more freedom. He is unwilling, notwithstanding the superscrip- 
tion, to admit the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, but regards 
it as the latest book of the “Old Testament Canon,” written not 
earlier and probably later, than the time of the prophet Malachi. 
So, too, he expresses serious doubts as to the historical character of 
the book of Jonah. ‘The account of Jonah,” be says, “ being in 
the belly of a great fish for three days and three nights, with all 
the attending circumstances, is, of course, in the highest degree im- 
probable. This improbability could be overcome by testimony, 
which, in the present instance, is exceedingly weak, as we know not 
the author of the book, and the account was not written, most pro- 
bably, until two centuries afterward, and probably never was a 
matter of —_ notoriety. It differs so entirely from the genuine 
miracles 0 


the Bible, wrought for a great end and wise purpose, as 
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to create great difficulty. The book, with all its historical details, 
may be as literally true as Keil supposes, but evangelical Chris- 
tianity makes no such demand upon our faith.” This is surprising 
in a book otherwise so conservative ; yet it is but fair to Dr. Har- 
man to say, that this is not his usual tone, and that he seems to 
have no difficulty with the no less extraordinary miracles of the 
book of Daniel. We cannot refer to the New Testament introduc- 
tion at present, except in the general commendatory way in which 
we have noticed the part of the work devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Sr. Paut at ATHENS. ge Christianity in Relation to some Aspects of 

Modern Thought. Nine Sermons Preached in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Westbourne Park. By Charles Shakspeare, B.A., Assistant Curate. With 
a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 


Forms oF ParsiInc AND ANALYsIs, Oral and Written; with forms for cor- 
recting false Syntax. By E. Oram Lyte, A.M., Professor of English 
Grammar, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Lancaster, Pa.: Nor- 
mal Publishing Company. 1879. 

THE WREATHED Cross AND OTHER Poems, Esthetic and Religious. By 
Rev. D. Y. Heisler, A.M., Author of “The Fathers of the German Re- 
formed Church, in Europe and America,” and “ Life-Pictures of the 
Prodigal Son, a Gift Book for the Million.” Easton, Pa.: Free Press 
Steam Publishing House. 1879. 

Mr. Heisler does not claim to rank among the poets, and the 
meee of this little book implies no such claim. But one may 
e poetic without claiming the pos-ession of genius. If this were 
not the case it would be bad for the poets, for they would find none 
to appreciate therr poetry. There is, then, be it allowed, a class 
who do not claim high genius, but who have poetic thoughts, and 
have the ability to put them in p'easing rhyme. Mr. Heisler has 
done this. His poetry is pleasing, and th:ough it all runs a reli- 
gious, a Christian spirit. We think that not only his special friends, 
but many who are strang-rs to him, will find in this volume a cer- 
tain spirit of poesy that is restful fur the weary spirit, and wins it 
away towards the world of beauty, beyond the earthly. 
THIRTY-THREE PRacticaL Sermons. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., Pastor of 


the Church of the xy Communion, Philadelphia. Author of “ Lec- 
tures on the Gospels,” “ Holy Types,” “ Ecclesia Lutherana,” etc. Phila- 


delphia: G. W. Frederick. 1879. 

These sermons were considered wor hy of a place in the LUTHERAN, 
from which they are repriuted, and from the same type. They are 
on subj-cts of a catholic nature, suited for all denominations, though 
they will doubtless be sougnt after and read, mainly by members of 
the denomination to which Dr. Seiss belongs, and in which he is 
known as a celebrated pulpit orator. 











